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PREFACE. 



The discourses that follow are selected from a 
few which were written from time to time amid 
other duties, and they were conceived from a stand- 
point which will not be regarded, I imagine, out of 
harmony with rational belief. After some little 
study of other religions, and in the light of a certain 
measure of philosophical speculation up to date, I 
am convinced that the Christian religion is the only 
faith that has yet appeared which is at once worthy 
of the Maker of man, agreeable to man's nature, 
and suited to his case; and the discourses given 
indicate the sort of grounds on which that conviction 
rests. My idea is that Christianity is so germane 
to humanity under existing conditions that it is its 
own witness, and that it needs only to be exhibited 
in its own light to command the credit and con- 
fidence it bespeaks. It is essentially a spiritual 
system ; that is, it is representative of the true and 
eternal life of the spirit, and needs only to be con- 
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.ceived as such to be accepted as "the way, the 
truth, and the life." It emanates from Christ, as it 
emanates from no other ; and it becomes in us what 
it was in Him when it centralises itself in our nature 
as it did in His, and irradiates our being as it did 
His. When its spirit is begotten of us, we be- 
come men of the Spirit, and our life then a spiritual 
life. 

This is really all I have to say in the way of 
preface proper; but I have allowed myself a little 
margin to explain my position in reference to others, 
who profess in like manner to have the same interests 
at heart. The reader will perhaps be best able to 
estimate what that position is, if I indicate the 
attitude in which I stand to the claims to be regarded 
as the sole interpreters of Christian truth put for- 
ward by the leading parties that now divide the 
Church. Not that it is of any account what my views 
are on the subject: I submit them simply because 
the matters to which they relate are of vital interest ; 
because they are such that I am bound to take 
interest in them ; and because the views themselves 
can plead, I think, some show of reason in their 
behalf. Not that I mean to argue the matter: I 
shall do little more than indicate how I view the 
situation and draw the lines. It is not in my way 
to argue about anything, least of all in this 
province, in which, if the bare statement is with- 
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out effect, no amount of arguing will procure 
assent. 

First, then, I need hardly say I have no faith 
whatever in the sacerdotal hypothesis, that the 
Church, by an authority vested in a body of regularly 
ordained clergy, is the sole, or even proper, medium 
of communication between Heaven and earth, and 
the only reliable instructress in the things of God.^ 
Such a hypothesis may suit those who are interested 
in upholding the authority in question, and be very 
handy for such as are timidly groping about for 
props in assured support of certain cherished 
transcendental beliefs, but it is confessedly of no 
account as a guarantee of assured guidance to the 
spirit in any wrestle with the practical problems of 
life. It is calculated, if we could trust it, to infuse a 
certain quasi-conviction in regard to matters, which 
we are weakly impatient to know about, that lie over 
the horizon, but it gives no pledge of assurance in 
regard to those which press for answer under our 
own roof. The only authorised organisation the 
human being really needs — and he is well-nigh 

— - — — — — 

^ I make no account of the Church theory of the sacraments, that cer- 
tain material media are after consecration the sole assured channels to 
the soul of its lost spiritual life. There is no reasonable, no practical proof 
of the fact ; but evidence manifold to show that, as Christ teaches (John 
ill. 8), the Spirit at no time imposes any such restriction upon itself. 
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dying for want of that — is one that can instruct 
him in the wisdom necessary to direct him in what 
he has to be and do in this life, the one section of 
eternity and immensity with which it is permitted 
to him to be " taken up." Not to all eternity, as is 
like, will he ever find himself out of space and out 
of time, and the forms of these categories which 
he has ever seriously to deal with are those under 
which he actually lives. But the Church has 
inverted the business, and contrived to persuade 
the world that her ministries respect the hopes of 
heaven, and not the duties of earth ; that her 
office IS not to "ferry** the invisible over to the 
visible, but the visible back, as if aught could be 
ensured of eternity which has not first established 
itself in time. It is thus, therefore, and with reason, 
that Ruskin reproaches her. From the time when 
St. Louis, he says, "built the Sainte Chapelle of 
Paris," the Church has gone on building spires like 
the one attached to it, that " have acted ever since 
as lightning-rods in a reverse manner; carrying, 
not the fire of heaven innocently to earth, but 
electric fire of earth innocently to heaven, leaving 
us all, down here, cold. The best virtue and heart- 
fire of France (not to say of England . . .) have 
spent themselves for these past six centuries in 
running up these steeples, and offt/tem, nobody knows 
where, leaving a 'holy Republic' as residue at the 
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bottom, helpless, clay-cold, and croaking, a habita- 
tion for frogs, which poor Garibaldi fights for, vainly 
raging against the ghost of St. Louis." ^ 

Nor, on the other hand, have I much more faith — 
presumptuous as it may seem in me to say so — 
in the gospel which hails from extremely evangelical 
quarters, and would resolve the essence of Christ's 
message to man — the unutterably greatest and 
sacredest that has been proclaimed to mortals — 
into a mere assurance to all and sundry, on the 
basis of His own satisfaction to justice, of the for- 
giveness of sins. This is an assurance with which 
I have never even dared to comfort myself, and 
the longer I live the more I shrink from the respon- 
sibility of administering it in the way of comfort 
to other men. Nothing is more horrible to me than 
the coarse, rampant proclamation it is permitted 
to make of itself in the thoroughfares of our great 
cities, and few things more dreadful than the coun- 
tenance given to this outrage by the trained clergy 
of the Church. What need for a trained clergy at 
all if the great Christian evangel be reducible to 
this? Quite the most difficult thing in the world, 
Christ and the wise in all ages being witness, is to 
find the way into the kingdom of heaven, and the 
most responsible office, not to be lightly assumed, 

^ Fors Clavigera for March 1871. 
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any man can take up, is that of the direction of 
others in the way of life. If these merely evangeli- 
cal people would only consider a little more wisely 
where and of what sort the kingdom is which the 
Church is appointed to guide into and guard from 
dishonour and harm, they might be expected to 
assume a more modest bearing, and be less obtrusive 
with their entirely ghostly help, which contributes, 
I am bold to say, worse than nothing towcirds the 
realisation of God's kingdom upon earth. 

I am aware indeed that there are some, and these 

» 

mostly associated in organisations by themselves, who 
expressly think — and they are the only consistent 
people on the common Church hypothesis I know — 
that it is not the business of the Church to essay this 
practical problem, but only to save and gather to- 
gether God's elect — an ever smaller and smaller 
number — against the time when, just as the last grain 
of wheat is being swept into the garner, the Lord 
shall appear to burn up the works of darkness, 
and prepare for His ransomed new heavens and 
a new earth. The world, under the dispensation 
of the Spirit — which is, it appears, quite as incapable 
as the dispensation of the Law to cope with the 
evils in it — is fated, they allege, to wax worse 
and worse, and the saints of the Lord can only 
pray and wait till the cup of its iniquity is full, 
and the Lord reappear in judgment, and Himself, 
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• by purging away the chaff, realise His kingdom 
by His own might. This is a view of things which 
we might listen to with some forbearance, if it 
proceeded from people who, having resolved their 
wisest and done their utmost to achieve the result 
they pray for, have had to retire discomfited and 
give up the attempt ; — albeit they who have fought 
hardest in this battle are exactly those who still 
hope, and inspire others with the most ardent 
passion to carry on the conflict or perish in the 
strife. But those who insist on this theory are 
people who, on principle, abstain from all such 
efforts ; the vefy last, therefore, who have any right 
to speak ; while the gospel on which they ground 
their claim to saintship is quite as questionable 
as, and is indeed virtually identical with, the rude 
gospel of the streets. For what is the gospel they 
preach ? It is — iterated and reiterated, till whole 
communities of good, simple, mildly pious people 
really believe it — Identify yourselves with Christ, 
and assume your privileges as His elect. And what 
is this but to reverse the rule which Christ Himself 
enforces when He expressly withholds even the privi- 
lege of forgiveness from all who have not first 
learned — of which fact only God can be witness — to 
themselves forgive, and to palm off a gospel, in God's 
name too, which does not represent an actual fact ? 
Doubtless they are Christ's who are Christ's; but 
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who da^e assure any man that, because he thinks he 
is, he therefore is one of His ? The saints of God, 
I ween, are of a different stuff, and first prove their 
saintship when they have acquitted themselves as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ.^ The medieval Dante, 
in those maligned Dark Ages, took a truer view of 
the matter: he makes Heaven first rejoice over 
the penitent when he has ^'perfected repentance and 
got his sin and misery left behind." 

With the views of the so-called Broad Church 
party, with whom, as in the main regardful of Chris- 
tianity on the practical side, I ma>^. seem to have 
much in common, I must honestly confess to a mea- 
sure of sympathy, but with drawbacks which make 
it impossible to me to hail their movement with any 
warmth. For the members of this party I cherish, 
as I am bound to do, the profoundest respect, but the 
party itself is as yet, like Her Majesty's Government 
sometimes, without a definite policy, and they are all 
more or less, like the rest of us, in extreme puzzle- 
ment as to the true question at issue and the method 



^ Let us by all means preach what gospel there is to the weak and 
the penitent, but let us not forget that the God who rules the world 
has appointed His Church to see before all that the young, the strong, 
and the healthy are enlisted on His side, and regimented in His host. 
Quite the most urgent problem the Church has now to consider is her 
relation to this last class. Has she, or has she not, a gospel to preach 
to such ? 
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of working it out. Not that I profess to understand 
the real state of the case better than they may do, 
or to be provided with a specific unknown to them 
that would relieve the patient and restore health. I 
only remark certain defects in their general philo- 
sophy of life and religion, which I fear make it 
impossible that they can well see the real difficulty 
to be resolved, and what, as the situation is presum- 
ably not a new, but a world-old one, the exact means 
and methods are which the wisdom of ages, not to 
say the grace of God, has provided in the way of 
solution. What the defects I note are I shall roughly 
indicate in a few paragraphs, and the statement will at 
least make clear what I am presumptuous enough to 
trouble the reader with — my own view of the case. 

I. The first defect I remark in the Broad Church 
teaching is, that it is all too negative, and a negative, 
moreover, wide of the mark. Those who openly 
profess and preach it are nearly to a man disciples . 
of what is known in philosophy as the Aufkldrung, 
whose fanaticism it is to get rid of, and boast of 
being free from, all old superstitious beliefs. In 
this connection, in spite of the profession of breadth, 
a certain narrowness of view is visible, as their 
assaults are directed mainly against ecclesiastical 
creeds, and even matters in them of which they 
strangely seem unaware that they are already extinct 
in all but a few ecclesiastical heads. It is a strife — 
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in the first stage merely, not even the second, still 
less the final — between heterodox and orthodox 
opinions, as if the one block in the way of humanity 
were the creeds of the Church. It is implied that if 
these were well out of the way the world would have 
a career before it, and it is, to all appearance, not seen 
that they are already virtually not there, and that the 
devil is busy elsewhere trying to wreck the fortunes 
of the race. What ought to be known is this, that 
the time for all that sort of thing is past, and if the 
class I belong to are to continue much longer worth 
their bed and board on the planet, they must set 
themselves to other work. The devil they have to 
deal with is not an extinct, but a living one, and with 
that one I see not that they have got the length of 
crossing a lance. 

2. Then, again — it is a bold statement to make, but 
the proof of the fact is too painfully patent — Broad 
Churchmen, in one section of them, are all too 
inclined to adopt a low and highly unspiritual view 
of the philosophy of life. Materialism, or that view 
of life which subjects spirit to the laws of matter or 
mere physical nature, is doubtless in the air, and 
it is not easy to withstand the fascination of its 
scientific revelations in the dearth of belief. That 
men should, in their recoil from a dry, ghastly 
formalism, take with zeal to the study, as well the 
worship, of nature, is a hopeful symptom of a 
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return to health ; but that nature should be elevated 
to the rank of spirit, and law of spirit lowered into 
law of nature, is not the philosophy we look for in 
one who is by profession the director of the thoughts 
and consciences of men, with a faculty at their com- 
mand which they may, and do, for most part, dedi- 
cate more to the service of the evil principle than 
the good, of the devil than God. Yet this is what 
we find : men in this spiritual sphere applying the 
doctrine of sheer nature necessity to such an extent 
as to refuse to own the reality of anything except 
under recognisable action of material cause and 
effect. I merely mention this as a significant fact 
which I have noted : that there are in connection 
with this movement those who recognise no higher 
force or law than that which is immanent in mere 
nature life, no spirit in man which is above nature, 
and no spirit in God which is above both, each of 
which has and obeys a law of its own. 

3. But further I notice that such philosophy as 
there is of a higher order among this class is a 
philosophy of abstractions, and not a philosophy of 
life. It is the fault of the* humanitarian philosophy 
generally, from which Broad Churchism draws the 
breath of its life, that it attaches prominence to 
certain individual virtues, to the arbitrary exclusion 
of others which give them body and shape, and 
without which they are not virtues, but the reverse. 
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It has a tendency, for instance, to emphasise liberty 
at the expense of loyalty, love at the expense of 
justice, and truth at the expense of charity, or the 
reverse. It praises this quality and it censures that, 
when neither is praiseworthy or censurable by 
itself;^ and the result is that it is inadequate to 
direct in thexformation of a just judgment on any- 
thing that is concrete. The false effect of this 
philosophy — ^which I frankly admit is not exclusively 
the property of Broad Churchmen — comes out in 
their critical procedure generally, but nowhere more 
conspicuously than in what I must specify as a 
separate, quite distinctive defect. 

4. Though they are by express definition the 
representatives in the Christian Church of what is 
excellent in all religions — which they appear to make 
it a merit that they recognise — they have no assaying 
process by which to estimate the relative values of 
the different systems, as -is plain from the way in 
which they seek to drag down the Christian to the 
same level as the rest — the level of one of the world- 
religions. They are neither able to apprehend it 
in its spiritual differentia — which is quite as great, 



1 Freedom is the master- virtue worshipped by the extreme section of 
this party, and no pains are taken to discriminate between what should 
be left at liberty and what caged up. The stress laid upon private 
judgment is another fanaticism to which this philosophy, or rather no- 
philosophy, leads. 
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in Its sphere, as that which differentiates man from 
animal — nor to do justice to it in its properly 
supernal origin, as the one divine revelation of the 
truth. There is no evidence that they regard it as in 
any respect sui generis^ or instinct with a spirit pecu- 
liar to itself, still less the one spirit of life. They 
are more interested in tracing identities than in 
tracing differences; and yet the discrimination of 
these latter is the proper office, in the matter, of that 
practical wisdom the dispensation of which is the chief 
business of the Church. But their theology is as their 
philosophy : they find the same abstract qualities 
in different systems, and they straightway conclude 
they are alike. We meet with the same qualities 
and moralities indeed in Buddha as we do in Jesus of 
Nazareth, but their respective religions are wide as 
the poles apart. What the distinctive features of 
the Christian system are, in a spiritual reference 
especially, is unhappily still a question. Some of 
them, as they humbly appear to me, are given in the 
discourses that follow, although they are not pre- 
sented there in any relation to the other faiths of the 
earth. 

5. But the master-defect of the Broad Church 
creed to me is this : that it fails to recognise the 
polar principle in Christianity as the radical, essential 
principle of all valid spiritual life. This is what is 
known in the Christian system as, in its initial stage. 
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the doctrine of the new birth, and the fact of which 
Christ alone, of all spiritual teachers, insists on as 
essential not only to entrance into, but even to the 
recognition of, any kingdom of God on earth. The 
doctrine doubtless has been frightfully misconceived 
in the Church systems generally, as it could not fail 
to be, ever since ^ the notion took possession of her 
that her proper function was to comfort men with the 
hope of heaven hereafter, instead of withal training 
them in the mystery of a heavenly life here; but 
none the less is it, rightly regarded, a fundamental 
principle, and a distinctive feature of the Christian 
faith. This principle I call polar, because it is the 
principle of sustained fixity of vital relation, of life 
poised on an axis with its poles pointing to opposite 
quarters under the action of silent, persistent attrac- 
tive and repulsive force ; and a life is so poised, when 
all its forces are coerced into still, steady relation 
with a clear heaven above and a no less indubitable 
hell beneath.^ This is the principle, the character of 



^ It was rightly conceived of before this, while as yet the Church 
realised the proper notion of her function. See Ruskin, quoted p. 6 
of these discourses. 

^ I am aware that the principle referred to is the basis of all morality, 
but it is insisted on in the Christian system in a way and with a refer- 
ence as in no other. Its negative and positive poles, which only the 
terms "death" and "life" can adequately denote, are peculiar to 
itself, and it is in a steady equipoise between these two that the Chris- 
tian life properly consists. 
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the life, Christ came to mediate, and it is the idea of 
this life it is given to the Christian Church to more 
than teach. This is life proper, a fellowship in this is 
the one proper life-fellowship, and only the Church 
that grounds itself on this principle is the proper 
Church of Jesus Christ. Of this Broad Churchn>en 
cannot have caught a glimpse, otherwise they would 
not name the name of Buddha, or sage, in the same 
breath with His. 

There are only two men known to me in the 
generation we belong to who have clearly and per- 
sistently preached this principle, and these men are, 
so far as I have remarked, distrustfully regarded by 
all sections of the Church. I am proud to think of 
them as my own countrymen, one of them to the 
core a Scotchman, and the other directly inoculated 
with Scotch blood. The one is Thomas Carlyle and 
the other John Ruskin, to both of whom I trust the 
Church will erelong confess a debt. These two, if 
any, in the literature of the time, have ever thought 
and written in her interest and for her good. 

There are other matters connected with the situa- 
tion I have been trying to draught roughly in this 
preface on which I would fain touch, but space 
forbids that I should do more than indicate one or 
two of them, and how I regard them. 

There is, for example, the critical question, at 
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present so engrossing in certain quarters, respecting 
documents, and the history therewith connected of 
the so-called development of life and dogma in the 
Jewish and Christian Church. To that I attach no 
value so long as it is conducted in connection with 
prepossessions as to results, and not much even if 
the process were an entirely unfettered one, and the 
critic werej without foregone conclusion, to waive 
every other interest except that of truth. And the 
reason is : I do not believe that the road to the truth 
we need lies along lines of that sort ; that any one 
will find there more than is given in the philosophy 
he brings along with him ; or that that is the route 
along which man ever at any time arrived at any 
solid result.^ History, as I read it, never realises 
itself by the study of history, but only in so far as 
the spirit of which it is Jfche outcome survives in the 
consciousness and insists on embodying itself in new 
forms of life. The true fire of heaven always comes 
from heaven direct. Nor do I believe that the key to 
the particular history in question is so easy to come 
at, or that it will be permitted to any one to get eye 
on it who will be likely to use it to any other than 
spiritual account. The goddess Athene is armed 
with the Gorgon's head. Though this is my view 
of the matter, I have no sympathy with the hue 

^ I am speaking, of course, of merely critical inquiry. 
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and cry that is raised against the critical movement 
among us, so long as the supernatural element is 
conserved which constitutes the differentia of 
Christian truth. For the rest, the controversy at 
bottom is a poor and barren one ; the net result 
likely to prove zero at the best. Waste for the 
time of some very fine, swift, subtle "electric 
fire, running up steeples and off them, nobody 
knows where ; " heaven none the better of it, and 
the earth, which it should go to animate, so far as 
it is concerned, " clay-cold." 

Then, again, there has arisen of late among us 
in these Northern latitudes, and in the Church of 
Jenny Geddes forsooth, a dissatisfaction with the bald- 
ness of our traditional Church ritual, and a call, to 
meet this want, for something more impressive in the 
services of God's house. Now, while all due respect 
should be had to the solemnity of worship, I look upon 
the craving I refer to as not amounting to much 
It may argue a certain, in some few cases even 
divine, discontent with the general service, but the 
gratification of it will never really fill the void at 
bottom ; the heart, so far as that goes, will remaia 
empty and dead. What is really needed now, as 
perhaps never before, is not a ritual to satisfy our 
sensibilities, real or affected, but a wise word, that 
shall pierce to the quick of our nature, and prove a 
director, as well as a " discerner, of the thoughts and 
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intents of the heart." Of that, before all, the clergy- 
man is the minister, and the pulpit is the one great 
power in the hands of the Church. By means of this 
she still has a hold on the hearts of the people, and if 
she cease to use this wisely, it will be hard for her to 
ride the storm that is ready to break on her head. 
The press, and not Ritualism, is the most formidable 
rival the pulpit has to compete with ; but the pulpit, 
if true to its mission, will find it has a sphere of its 
own, which the press will not seek to invade. Let it 
be a voice, as of old. from the world of eternity for 
the world of time, and all will be compelled to give 
heed. There are voices among the dead, even our own, 
that appeal to us with a sacred pathos: if Heaven 
do not speak directly to us, let us at least listen 
to them, and we shall not fail to find words to utter 
the like of which, if impressively given, the general 
ear of the world has not yet heard. 
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THE STRAIT GATE AND THE 
. NARROW WAY. 



I. 

" Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life." — 

Matt. vii. 14, 

Nearly three hundred years ago, a German Duke — 
surely of "pious" memory — constructed through a 
swampy expanse of his territory a solidly-founded, 
granite highway, which may still be seen, with this 
notable inscription : " Others have paved roads for 
us ; we do the same for those that follow ; but 
Christ has paved a way to the stars for us all." 
*' Christ has paved a way to the stars for us all." 
This, whatever others have done, or may do, is what 
He has done — done once for all, so that it need not be 
again so done — done as no other had — done, says the 
Church in her enthusiasm, as no other could ; not 
merely ordering and superintending the doing of it, 
but laying its foundations spiritually with His own 
hands, and cementing the stones of it sacramentally 
with His own blood, having traversed it withal trust- 
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fully step by step from end to end Himself, and 
proved it, and found it good, and proclaimed it, 
and ordained others to proclaim it, as the only way 
to life, and Himself as its Author and Finisher, " A 
way to the stars for us all," only exceedingly narrow ; 
narrow at the beginning, narrow throughout, narrow, 
often narrowest, at the end ; narrow for Him, narrow 
for us, narrow for all ; so that it is still true, " Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto 
life." He found it so, and He left it so ; so was it, 
so is it, so will it ever be. Though not so narrow, 
and rough, and thorny as when He traversed it, it is 
narrow, and rough, and thorny still. 

He did not come, nor was He sent, to make that 
wide which God had made narrow, nor that easy 
which God had made hard. He conceived the way, 
and construed the way, and revealed the way, as it 
had been ordained to be from everlasting ; and He 
traversed it with the same meek submissiveness, 
reverent-heartedness, and sweet self-devotion, as 
when in vision He first saw it, and with grave 
decision first entered on it, beckoning to all who 
would walk in His footsteps and follow Him to His 
goal, and saying," If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me." 
For the way trodden by Him is the very way which, 
if we would live and not die, must be trodden by us ; 
with only this difference, that He had to traverse it 
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sorrowfully, the whole way unattended, while we, if 
we venture on it, have the assured pledge of His 
company, the pattern of His sublime example, and 
the prospect of a " well done " from His lips at our 
journey's end. A difference assuredly; for hard 
ever since as the way has been, no one has ever found 
it so hard as He ; and from that hour to this no 
most weary or heavy-laden one, with only faith, but 
has found strength and refreshment in the very 
thought of Him. Nay, there have lived men and 
women, the memory of whom is, and will ever be, 
sacred to the universal, ingenuous, and enlightened 
Christian heart, whose chief, though not only, title 
to this high regard was their overwhelming sense of 
the altogether unparalleled sorrows of the Crucified ; 
one of them, St. Francis, so tenderly and absorbedly 
sympathetic as, after long brooding on these singular 
woes, to fancy he felt and saw the very wounds of the 
nails in his own hands and feet, so smitten he with 
the vision, and so prostrate under imagination, of the 
ineffable agony of Christ. Nevertheless, though the 
gate and way to heaven, the gate and way to life, are 
not so strait or narrow as they proved in His expe- 
rience, they are still for each, as they were for Christ, 
severely restricted, and the journey ever painful, and 
toilsome, and hard for flesh and blood ; so much so, 
that the bravest are ever ready to faint by the way, 
and, experienced in sorrow, are more or less expec- 
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tant of more ; life, honestly grappled with, being still 
throughout a more or less weary, and, in the end, 
often lonesome pilgrimage, and the heavy-laden way- 
farer only first promoted to his proper kingdom, and 
raised to his altar-throne, when death in mercy 
comes to free him from his bonds and relieve him 
of his load. 

Hard all this, but inevitable ; and not abolished, 
but demonstrated, by Christ, who is the wisdom and 
valour of very Deity itself, incarnate not to remove 
the difficulty, but to resolve it, and who, while He 
came to " pave a way to the stars for us all," came 
withal to assure us "how hard is the path," and how 
"strait the gate, and narrow the way, that leadeth 
unto life." 

In commending this Christian mystery to your 
grave regard, I shall ask you to consider with me, 
first, in what sense the way to life is a narrow one ; 
and, secondly, how it always has been, and why it 
ever must be, such. 

I. In what sense is the way narrow. 

I. The gate is strait, and the way narrow, because 
we must at the very outset array ourselves against, 
and set ourselves to subdue, every unruly passion and 
slay every merely selfish thought and wish. We must 
at the commencement, as Christ, to his amazement, 
told the scribe, be literally " born again ; " — must, as 
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Paul explains this, learn, as a first step, to part with 
our inherited merely Adamic life; be ready, with 
whatever pain, "to strip off our old man," — submit, he 
even says, "to be crucified, nay, buried with Christ, 
by baptism unto death," before we can for once 
attain to any reality, any power, nay, any sense of 
life. Before the door to life, or the kingdom of God, 
could be opened or proclaimed open at the begin- 
ning, repentance, we read, had to be preached. John 
had to precede Christ ; renunciation, regeneration ; 
the baptism of water, the baptism of the Spirit ; for 
flesh and blood, it was felt — that is, man with his 
natural passions and aflfections rampant — could not 
enter the kingdom of God. There must first ^ be 
restriction, repression, anyhow subdual of these. 
Till these are silenced, and their authority in spiri- 
tual matters, not only challenged, but checked, " life, 
strictly speaking, does not so much as begin ; " a 
man is without the sense to see, the resolution to 
choose, the strength to start on, still more to walk in, 
the way of life. These passions and aflfections, so 
long as they are sovereign, nay, so long as they 
have any voice or vote in the council-chamber of 

^ This is true only philosophically ; practically it is not so. Except 
through the Spirit there is no subjugation of the flesh ; only — and this 
is what we insist on in the text — //// such subjugation is effected there 
is and can be no proper spirit-life, no warring even with princi- 
palities and powers without, until the arch-rebel is rationally subdued 
within. 
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the heart and the conduct of the life, and are not 
under, strict spiritual subjection, distract and de- 
range and disconcert the soul, disturb and pervert 
and darken the thoughts, gradually weaken, and 
finally paralyse and annihilate, all spiritual energy, 
and tend to resolve the nature into a mere chaos of 
disordered conflicting elements, with the bond of 
organisation gone, and to reduce its godlike capa- 
bilities to a dead heap of hopeless dust and ashes. 

Hence, in the Middle Ages — by no means so dark as 
to some they seem — the Franciscans (who, it seems, 
preached, with James, that a man is saved by his 
works, in contradistinction to the Dominicans, who 
taught, with Paul, that a man is saved by his faith), 
and who, because instinct with the Christian spirit, pro- 
duced, by the best report, some of the most expressive 
monuments of Christian art the world has yet seen, 
required, we are told,^ all their novices and disciples, 
before they could be admitted into the fellowship of 
the Order, and allowed to put the seal of the Order on 
their work, to observe and practise, in this spirit of self- 
restraint, these three severe rules : — " First, to work 
without money, and be poor; second, to work without 
pleasure, and be chaste ; and third, to work accord- 
ing to orders, and be obedient." They were to have, 



^ See Ruskin's Mornings in Florence. First Morning, Santa Croce, 
p. 8. 
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and were actually taught to have, and literally learned 
to have, no money, no likings, no will of their own. 
These were their Master's, but that Master was 
Christ ; and at the beginning they served Him faith- 
fully ; for on every inch of the work of some of them, 
it is said, you might write His name. They denied 
themselves to themselves that they might devote 
themselves to Him ; and in doing so they imitated 
Him ; for " Christ, whose aim," as it has been tenderly 
described, *' is peace and passion charity," enters on 
His kingdom and founds it in narrowness of life — life 
so narrow, that He, though all-related, son of the 
Highest and brother of the lowest, was in the flesh 
without father, without mother, without brother, 
without sister, without child, and never had any 
proper kinsfolk at all except such as were born to 
Him after His resurrection from the dead. 

2. The gate is strait, and the way narrow, because, 
to enter into life, we must not only renounce the 
flesh — which may be defined the passion for private 
self-gratification — but we must leave all for Christ, 
for sympathy with and service under Him, as to 
this hour the one chief spiritual Captain of the souls 
of men. The world — that is, the life of society so 
called — is still unchristian, still stands confessedly 
in deepest need of Christ, and is such as to require 
every disciple who loves Him to, in spirit and trans- 
action at least, leave it All who have been loyal 
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to Him have Had to do so hitherto ; all who are 
loyal to Him have to do so still. When Christ first 
publicly entered on the narrow way of life Him- 
self, He had to say to the mother that bore Him, 
" Woman, what have I to do with thee ? " and when 
He summons us to follow Him, He exclaims, '*He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me." If, therefore, they will not go with 
us, we must, like Bunyan's Christian, if we go at all, 
go alone. " If you will obey God," says Ruskin, all 
too alive to the sorrowful opposition of the world 
still to Christ, ** there will come a moment when 
the voice of man will be raised, with all its holiest 
natural authority, against you. The friend and the 
wise adviser — the brother and the sister — the father 
and the master — the entire voice of your prudent 
and keen-sighted acquaintance — the entire weight of 
the scornful stupidity of the vulgar world, — for once, 
they will be against you, all at one. You must obey 
God rather than man. The human race, with all its 
wisdom and love, all its indignation and folly, on one 
side, — God alone on the other. You have to choose. 
.... Unless this hardest of deeds be done first, — 
this inheritance of mammon and the world cast 
away, — all other deeds are useless. . . . No charities, 
no obediences, no self-denials, are of any use, while 
you are still at heart in conformity with the world. 
.... You must renounce your neighbour, in his riches 
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and pride, and remember him in his distress, . . . 
and this," he adds, "you must do from the begin- 
ning." In two senses, then, is the way narrow and 
the gate strait : ist, We must renounce the flesh and 
its sovereignty ; 2nd, we must renounce our friends 
and theirs — walk without the flesh with the Spirit, and 
without our friends with Christ ; that is, by narrow- 
ing severely the circle of our passions and by nar- 
rowing sorrowfully the circle of our connections ; 
by subjection of all passions to one, of all attach- 
ments to one.^ 

3. The gate is strait, and the way narrow, because 
It is right — straight in the sense of right. The right, 
in vital matters, is always difficult to discern, more 
difficult to trace, still more difficult to follow when 
traced. Nay, so dim-sighted and dull-hearted are 
we for most part, that in such matters we naturally 
know not what to aim at, what course to follow, or 
even how to begin ; and the height we should, and 
do, in fact, aspire to, when revealed, aye, though 
revealed — for is it not revealed } — only dazzles, does 
not draw us; we love to walk indolently along the 
plain ; 2 if we do not rather, with a still more grave 
fatality, work ourselves into the vain delusion that we 

^ For an illustration, from the platform of so-called common world- 
history, of how the requirements of a higher obligation involve the 
rupture of old relationships, see Carlyle's account of the conduct of 
Frederick the Great after his accession to the throne. 

* See the indenture in Goethe's ** WilhelmMeister's Apprenticeship." 
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shall, by the grace of God, be one day wafted thither 
without any effort of our own. Here, in this line of 
things especially, if anywhere, we need, if we knew 
it, an experienced director, a wise, and skilled, and 
kind, and painstaking teacher, who will inspire us 
with his spirit, intrust us with his secrets, and train 
us in his art ; and when we have found such an one, 
or rather when he finds us, — for it is the master's 
business to elect the pupil, not the pupil's to elect 
him, — we must needs loyally render him an ''instant, 
implicit, accurate " obedience, joyfully submitting, in 
veriest faith, to any amount of constraint, to be set 
and kept right, to be directed once for all into the 
narrow way of life. Hard schooling, but a necessary, 
the more that there is always much to unlearn as 
well as learn ; and, indeed, as things are, every one 
beyond the years of childhood has, in order to be 
chastened and tempered into rectitude, to submit 
to a slow torturing, almost as it were by fire. 

Time was when, whatever the practice at length, 
this was the rule : whenever a boy adopted a profes- 
sion, he bound himself for long years to a master, 
who came under obligation to teach him all he knew 
as a finished craftsman, while the boy, in turn, was 
under obligation to learn exactitude and expertness 
in all he was taught, and not even then allowed by 
the craftmaster to practise his profession and teach 
others, till he had made a circuit of other similar 
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workshops in the country, and come back initiated 
into and skilled in the latest inventions of his art. 
It was a narrow way, but it was, as it still is, the 
only way to mastery in a profession ; and it was 
hard, not only because it was restricted, but because 
it was right ; and every new step in the process called 
for a new effort, more or less painful, and effort had 
to succeed effort, till that absolute freedom or play 
of movement was attained which always constitutes 
masterhood in any craft. If, therefore, to train a 
boy into a perfected worldly craftsman involves so 
hard a discipline, what shall we say of the discip- 
line necessary to train a creature with a disposition 
naturally perverse into loyalty and free, glad con- 
formity to the laws of the craft which shall entitle 
him to rank as a burgess in the city of God .? What 
a discipline, for example, to school merely the eye 
into singleness, without which, according to Christ — 
who is our severest moralist — the body not only 
walks in deeper and deeper darkness, but becomes 
darkness, and rays out darkness ; — what a discipline 
to set it straight and keep it straight, so that it shall 
cast no side looks, no wrong looks, but continue 
fixed on one point, and that the point, the lode- 
star and pole-star of the life, whence light, and light 
only, may stream in upon the heart, warming it and 
brightening it into new assurance and new strength 
of purpose as the years roll on ! 
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4. The gate is strait, and the way narrow, not only 
because we must subdue, and, if need be, crucify, the 
flesh, and renounce the world, and submit to be 
painfully schooled into rectitude, but because we 
must limit ourselves and our whole force to one main 
definite calling in life ; fulfilling, of course, the duties 
of that department under law to the chief Master 
and Captain, Christ. In one word, we must be con- 
tent to become and remain members of the body of 
Christ, that is, to confine ourselves to a special line 
of service under Him. What that service shall be, 
will for each depend on circumstances, on inward 
fitness and outward opportunity ; but unless our life 
is to go to waste and become eventually worthless, 
we must, and the sooner the better, bank up our 
energies well, so that they may flow in one definite 
current and bear direct on one definite goal. And 
this, not only because the kingdom of God is a 
body corporate, having, like the human body, many 
members, and all members not the same office, other- 
wise dismemberment would result, but because, with 
all the boundless possibilities there are in him, the 
human being is practically extremely limited, and 
can for most part do only one thing well — ^\vhat can 
be called doing, only one thing at all. Which thing 
he must do for the whole, and in the spirit of the 
whole, which is virtually in the Head, otherwise the 
body will languish and the members too. As in a 
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healthy body all the members form only one whole, 
every one of which works, more or less unconsciously, 
with and for the rest, so in a healthy community ; 
and as it is well with the body when every member 
is faithful to its duties in subservience to the whole, 
so it is with the Church. A man belongs to God's 
kingdom only in so far as he becomes a member of 
it, as dependent on its spirit, living from it, living 
for it, as eye and ear, hand and foot, depend on and 
minister unto heart and brain. And this, too, is 
hard. If it is hard to subjugate^ the flesh and its 
passions, hard to renounce the world and one's 
friends, hard to school one's-self into rectitude and 
one's business, it is equally hard, if not harder, for 
us so to pierce the proud spirit of ambition to the 
quick, as to cramp, as it were, the infinite that is 
within us, and that ever rebels against restriction, 
into one lowly, and, it may be, unhonoured and 
unnoticed office and service for life, — a service which 
shall be a corporate one, for which we are specially 
qualified by God, to which we are called by the 



^ The Greek idea of this subjugation, embodied in the conception of 
the centaur Chiron, as, according to Ruskin, expressing^ what is meant 
by ** breeding," is well worthy of note. In him, and under his teach- 
ing, the spiritual is transfused into the animal and transformed into 
instinct, so that his pupils, like himself, are ** courageous by instinct, 
true by instinct, loving by instinct, as a dog is; and therefore," adds 
Ruskin, ** felicitously above or below (whichever you like to call it) 
all questions of philosophy and divinity." 
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whole body, and limited with a ^eart and will that 
are free, because they are loyal. 

S. And, lastly, the gate is strait, and the way nar- 
row, because there are times — the present sadly 
among the number — when a man, with no one in 
vital concerns to advise him wisely and go along 
with him, is sorely pressed to know what is the mean- 
ing and purpose of his existence, and how to make 
his calling and election sure on earth. It is with him 
and the question of duty, as it was with the Greek 
philosopher in answering the question, "What is 
God ? " The longer he thinks of it, the more abstruse 
and insoluble the problem seems. He knows not 
what to think, he knows not what to do ; sees no 
gate, no gate open, that leadeth unto life — no road, 
that is not a broad one leading to destruction — no 
star beckoning through a gloom that is to him dense 
and universal. He moves, it seems to him, as we are 
told it did to the pious Jean Paul, in a world where 
" the dead walk and the living dream ; " and without 
hope, without faith, in the men and women around 
him and their poor fellowships and interests, he holds 
at best sad communings with the spirits of the dead. 
For long years, it may be, he wanders in dry places, 
seeking quickening, and finding none ; for all the 
well-springs are dried up, and all the altar-fires have 
died out, and he sits down despairing, the earth 
under him like iron and the heavens like brass. He 
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sees no God in the ways of the world, and has gone 
the length of doubting, if not His existence, then 
His providence with man, as yet not knowing, what 
it will be as life from the dead to him when he does, 
that in disowning the world's god he is affirming the 
true God with an emphasis he had never done before, 
that that God is nearer him in his protestation 
against and repudiation of the world's god than He 
had ever been before. Verily he, if any, will have 
reason to exclaim, " How hard is the path ; " for if he 
ever find the way to life, he will have to travel back 
from very chaos, from the precincts of Gehenna itself 
— where such as he is sure in that case to feel he has 
been ; and who shall say how lonesome and toilsome 
he may find the road ? If such cases are rare to-day, 
the more's the pity ; for sober reflection forces on 
the thoughtful mind the sorrowful conclusion that, 
as Carlyle says, " in all manner of matters " most 
men and nations have wandered far from God ; and 
that " we have a long way to travel back, an immense 
load of nonsense to dislodge from our poor heads, 
and manifold cobwebs to rend from our poor eyes, 
before we can get well into the road again." Words 
these of a man ^ whose sympathies are broader than 

^ See Ais journey back, and the things and company he had to battle 
with and break with, before he could come to any understanding with 
his world and himself, and get under way in his work, as that is deline- 
ated for us by himself in ** Sartor Resartus," a book altogether unique 
in the spiritual literature of the time, and singular in that department as 
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those of the broadest of Broad Churchmen, for they 
are broad as humanity itself; and that, we are begin- 
ning slowly to see, is, as was surmised of old (Gen. 
I. 27), all-comprehending. 

II. Having indicated to some extent in what sense 
the way of life is a narrow one, we have now to con- 
sider why it is so. It is so of necessity, and it has 
ever been so in point of fact. The way is narrow : — 

I. Because such restriction is necessary to depth of 
feeling and earnestness of life. No man who does 
not choose, enter into and walk in some narrow way 
of life, will ever have any moral character, any clear- 
ness of purpose, any wisdom of intelligence, or any 
tenderness or strength of heart. Without restraint 
the soul is fated to dissipate and fritter away its 
stoutness and vigour, to become loose or dissolute, 
and lapse into final general incapacity and spiritual 
death. It is with a man as with a garden or an 
orchard ; he will grow waste and worthless, unless 
he weed out or lop away what distracts or diverts 
his energy from the purpose for which he exists. 
Without this husbandry — which must be rigorously 
severe, and even merciless at times — a man will ac- 



witnessing directly of what it is for a man to-day to pass from death 
unto life by **the strait gate " and ** the narrow way ; '* in all brother- 
liness with his fellows indeed, yet to the end, which is now come, as 
good as alone. 
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quire no specialty of faculty, no power or dexterity 
of eye or hand, brain or heart ; he will be feeble in 
his affections, confused in his intelligence, and a 
bungler at his work. 

2. Such restriction is necessary in order that a man 
may assume his rank and discharge his duties as a 
member of the body of Christ. As a man cannot 
acquire any depth or earnestness of character without 
severe restraint, so the power thus acquired will be 
vain and valueless if it be not limited and consecrated 
to some organic office or function in the kingdom of 
God on earth. It is with moral power as it is with 
water power : you must, before it can be of any ser- 
vice, confine the water, first into a reservoir, and 
secondly into a stream. There is first the moral 
force collected, then the consecration of it ; and the 
consecration requires as much restraint as, if not 
more than, the accumulation. There still remains in 
many the stubbornness of indolence, and in all the 
still more stupendous stubbornness of pride, not 
merely as difficulties to be surmounted, but as obstruc- 
tions to be swept aside, before the spirit can constrain 
itself into a function in which its powers will have 
scope for expansion and free play. How many men, 
for instance, are practically lost to the world, and as 
good as if they never existed, not because they have 
no force or faculty, but because they cannot reconcile 
themselves to the restraint necessary to shape and 

B 
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control their energy in the direction of some attain- 
able rational human aim. While pride asserts itself 
obstructively in this way. It comes, as has been 
shown, of man's very greatness ; which the soul, espe- 
cially the young one, is quick to feel and fain to 
assert, and which is in part conceded to it, while as 
yet, till it find its career, it is luxuriantly budding 
and shooting in all directions into exuberance of 
capability, and in its thoughts and aspirations proudly 
allying itself with all great things and all high, but 
which is felt to suffer eclipse, and sink into vulgar 
commonplace, when yoked to a definite calling and 
coerced, like a lower nature, into some beaten track ; 
and it is hard, hard for flesh and blood, so to limit 
itself as to seem to lower itself, as must needs happen 
in that case, to a servant's place, often that of a 
servant of servants. And yet this, casting the spirit 
of pride and indolence to the winds, we must be pre- 
pared to do, and do joyfully, if we would be conscript 
in Heaven's service, or even stand in any humanity of 
relationship with other men : we must accept the post 
to which Heaven appoints us, and do the duty to 
which Heaven calls us, and think it no shame, but an 
honour, to hold any office, however lowly, under 
heaven's King. Even He, whenever He is pleased to 
come and help us — which He does oftener than our 
rigid Judaic antichristian theism permits us to recog- 
nise — even He has ever to assume a lowly form, and, 
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in order to gain His end, to run the certain risk of mis- 
apprehension, rejection, and reproach. It is not, there- 
fore, to be thought that we shall be less likely to suffer 
humiliation in our work than He has all along had in 
His, or have less occasion to restrict ourselves to serve 
Him than He has had to restrict Himself to save us. 
3. Such restriction is necessary, because of our 
general moral perversity, and that of others with 
whom we have to act. We are all, both by 
nature and training, more or less enslaved to a 
brood of wa)rward, mostly froward, passions and 
affections, which are at once powerful and manifold, 
and from which we can only free ourselves by the 
collection and concentration of such heart and soul 
as we are possessed of to some little God's work ; for 
than such work, " there is no other solid cure for the 
miseries and maladies of man." And as it is necessary 
we should so clear our hearts of such passions and 
affections, it is equally necessary-t-according to a 
rule which holds in every conceivable organisation 
of men — that we should stand aloof from and hold no 
fellowship, in spirit and act at least, with those who are 
not similarly consecrated to the like purity of heart. 
All who are called to any place and function in God's 
kingdom are called to be saints, that is, separated 
from those who are not, and associated with those 
who are, clean-hearted and clean-handed in God's 
work. And all this imposes a double restraint — the 
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renunciation of all unholy passion, and the renuncia- 
tion of all unholy fellowship ; and so necessary does 
this last kind of renunciation seem, in the present 
state of society, in regard to trade merely, that it was 
seriously proposed, not long ago, by one whose instinct 
in the matter is worthy of supreme respect, to insti- 
tute a " brotherhood of merely honest men," separated, 
as he expresses it, " visibly and distinctly from cheats 
and liars." If, therefore, as is felt, so much depends 
on community of honour in trade, how much .more is 
such a community necessary towards the promotion 
of any interest connected with God's kingdom ! 
Except in the renunciation necessary to institute such 
a community, there is no kingdom of God possible 
under the sun ; and it is only in a community of men 
loyal to the King of it that the idea of such a king- 
dom can ever be realised. 

4. But not only is the way to life narrow of neces- 
sity ; it has always been narrow in point of fact. 
Indeed, every man who lives to any purpose what- 
ever has to restrict himself, and does restrict himself, 
within limits more or less severe, from which it will 
by and by be impossible to deliver him, and under 
which it will be well with him if he can piously live 
and labour to his dying day. While of those whose 
lives are wisely limited, so that, as in well-pruned 
trees, their vitality concentrates itself into fruit that is 
seminal, there are a few who, as they pass from the 
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body, become spirits, who live on and never die, who 
put on immortal garments and get sceptres, and 
by and by wear crowns ; for they obtain dominions, 
and these dominions are everlasting. And these 
last limit themselves more than ordinary men, who, 
because they do not, die and perish from the earth 
and are forgotten ; and just because they have done 
so are they great, and held great, and elevated to 
empire. It has been so with, all the great masters of 
wisdom, of knowledge, and of art, both secular and 
sacred, from the beginning of the world. If they have 
lived more uprightly, spoken more truly, and done 
more nobly than others, bringing down the light and 
fire of heaven into an otherwise dreary and darksome 
life, it is because they have schooled themselves more 
rigorously, collected themselves more compactly, and 
devoted themselves more entirely to their work, heed- 
less of those petty pleasures and pursuits which only 
distract, enfeeble, and dissipate the hearts and souls 
of inferior men. And as it has been with all great 
men, so has it been with all great races and nations 
of men that have contributed to raise the character, 
mould the manners, and augment the resources of 
the world. The Egyptian race, the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Roman, were what they were and did 
what they did — no inconsiderable thing — because they 
limited themselves to be that and to do that only ; 
because, like saints, they separated themselves from 
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other races, and, in very defiance of each other unto 
death, banded together for that end ; and when they 
did their work and finished it, they passed away 
indeed through the narrow portal of death, but it was 
into the great spirit-world, where they became spirits, 
and whence, in transfigured forms, they hold on their 
way, mingling with new elements, and limited anew. 
And as it is with the spirit of great men and of great 
nations, so is it with the spirit of the great God. He 
too ever manifests Himself and finishes His work 
from time to time under lowliest limitations; now 
in the unfathomable movement of some mysterious 
effluence or influence, now in the articulate form of a 
word or an inspiration, now in the full-orbed visage 
of a man or an incarnation, and at his graciousest 
in a fashion so narrow as to be taken for even less 
than He seems. His divinity unrecognised, His claims 
spurned with scornful disdain, and Himself or His 
representative trampled in the dust; your Son of God 
treated not even as a son of man, but as no man and 
despised of men; your Prince of Life betrayed for 
thirty pieces of silver, and a nation frantically hoarse 
with demented preference of Barabbas to Him. 

So then we see that it ever must be, and ever has 
been true, that " strait is the gate, and narrow the 
way, that leadeth unto life." Life enters into the 
world and the world enters into life by a harrow 
pathway. God narrows Himself to come near man. 
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-and man narrows himself to come near God. Life i? 
given, life is got, under severe restrictions. On 
God's side, as on man's side, is the way of life a 
narrow one. God must go through very death to 
give it, and man must go through very death to get 
it. Death is the element of the resurrection of the 
Spirit of God in the world, and death is the element 
of the new birth of that spirit in the soul of man. 
Except in death the spirit does not live on in heaven, 
and except in death the spirit expires in the human 
heart. Verily "strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way." 

Now, all this may seem sad tidings to some and 
strange tidings to others : sad to those who have 
gone so long in the wrong road, or no road, that they 
cannot get into the right, and strange to those who 
have been accustomed to hear that the way in ques- 
tion is an easy one, and not a hard. To these I have 
only to say, that I am not, as I believe Christ in the 
text is not, speaking of the way out of the present 
into another and better world, but of the way of 
entering into life in this. I am not speaking of, and 
have nothing whatever to do with, the art, if there 
be such, of drawing down heaven's fire — still less the 
ghost of it, as is the too hateful profession of some — 
and taking it away with us to heaven again, leaving 
the world none the better; but of the way of so draw- 
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ing it down in reality, and fixing it in the earth, that 
God's kingdom may come in it, and God^s will be 
done in it, as in heaven, where none can hinder. The 
text addresses itself not to those who are done with 
life, but to those who are beginning it, and appeals 
to old people only as charged by nature and natural 
affection with the guidance of those who are to 
succeed them in the business of the world. The old 
are what they are very much for better, for worse; 
and can hardly, if they have not already entered, 
now enter, certainly not make any way in time along, 
• the narrow road. Nevertheless, as they regret their 
own failure, and as they love their children and the 
young generation — on whose shoulders will soon press 
the heavy burden of the world's guilt and the dread 
responsibility of the world's future, with the duty of 
endeavouring to leave it a little more godlike, and 
not less so, than they inherited it, — it becomes and 
behoves them to regard not with less awe the life 
beyond, but with more awe the sacredness of life in 
time, and to teach the rising hope of the race how to 
choose and press through the narrow portal which 
alone openeth into any life worthy of immortality. 
For surely God means to prepare a people for His 
service on the earth ; and the prayer, " Thy kingdom 
come ; Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven," is — especially when we reflect who taught 
us to utter it — more than the fond enthusiasm of. 
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what the Regent Murray called it in John Knox's 
lips, " a devout imagination." 

And this problem of realising God's kingdom on 
earth, if it is to be attempted in the generations 
following, must be fronted and resolved in the face of 
difficulties that are new and unspeakably arduous; 
and the solution will require not less, but niore self- 
renunciation, self-restraint, and self-consecration than 
in any of the preceding ages. Only let those who 
may essay it have a care lest the straitening necessary 
for the accomplishment of this task should contract 
itself, as in this sacred interest it is strangely apt to 
do, into spiritual pride or sectarian bigotry ; for none 
need attempt it who are not lowly in heart and 
loving in spirit, whose bosom is not capable of 
expanding into sympathy with all who are in any 
way and anywhere striving after some reconciliation 
of the spirit of their life in time and the Maker of the 
universe. And whoso strives to do God's will here 
and establish God's kingdom here, has this encour- 
agement to venture on the narrow way which lies 
inevitably between him and its consummation, that 
it is the way along which all have travelled who 
have effected anything in that high endeavour before 
him, and that it is not possible for him in any other 
way to help on the only interest that is ultimately 
dear to the heart of humanity, the cause of truth and 
righteousness, not elsewhere, but here, in this very 
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God's world, which all rig^ht-hearted men love so 
well. And though the gate be " strait " and the way 
" narrow," let us rejoice that there is a gate and is a 
way to so desired an issue ; and let us stay our heart 
with the thought of the many who have entered in 
and gone before us, the alone honourable and right 
honourable of the earth; whose faith let us follow, 
"considering the end of their conversation, Jesus 
Christ," in the spirit of His death and the spirit of 
His life, "the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever," and whose work of " paving a way to the stars 
for us all " was all begun and finished on the hither 
side of the dark valley, according to His own saying, 

" I MUST WORK THE WORK OF HiM THAT SENT ME 
WHILE IT IS DAY ; THE NIGHT COMETH, WHEN NO 
MAN CAN WORK." 



THE TRUE LIFE OF MAN. 



11. 

"The life is more than meat."— Luke xiii. 23. 

This is true, eternally true, and a truth essentially 
vital — one, that is, the recognition and adoption of 
which as a first principle is essential unto our very 
life. And this distinction it is well to note, for there 
are many truths insisted on which are not vital, and 
there are not a few vital which are treated as if they 
were not true. And of all vital truths it is question- 
able if there be another less regarded and accepted, 
or even rightly understood, by men generally, than 
the one taught by Christ here. Not that such truths, 
least of all this one, can with intelligence be regarded 
as at all doubtful, still less rejected as false. The in- 
difference, the incredulity with which they are prac- 
tically treated, however it may arise, is certainly not 
due to any possibility of doubt regarding them. In- 
deed, all vital truth is in its very nature self-evident, 
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carries its witness within itself, and needs only to be 
understood to be at once accepted. 

Such is the nature of the truth proper to the sphere 
of the Bible, and, above all, to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. The Bible teaching generally, Christ's espe- 
cially, being vital, or, what is the same thing, spiritual 
teaching, is not grounded on anything man can intel- 
ligently question, still less does anything questionable 
express the essential nature of it. The doubts started 
and encouraged by several, of course in different in- 
terests and with different aims, as to how far certain 
statements of fact recorded in the Bible are literally 
true, have, and are by some of them admitted to 
have, nothing whatever to do with what is properly 
Scripture truth, the truth, above all, of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. This truth, /.^., Scripture, Christian 
truth, does not properly concern what befell in 
remote places, at remote periods, or the accuracy of 
any historical account whatever, about which, and 
which alone, the speculations of such people cause 
any doubt, raise any misgiving. It concerns what, 
though developed there and then, is, in the truth of 
it, independent of all space and all time, and is just 
and right, though all history— that is, the recorded 
story of the world — should be proved false ; it 
concerns what is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever; not the hazy, oft uncertain, sometimes 
incredible reports of history, but the sure, eternal 
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facts of life — that life which is not the peculiar 
property of any, but the common property of all, 
which every man born into this world of time brings 
along with him. A body of truth this most sure 
and open to every man who is only conscious of a 
soul within him, a God above him, a life intrusted to 
him, and a judgment to come— to all such this truth 
addresses itself at once as an indubitable, eternal 
certainty. And whoso has a sense of such things, 
what has been called a religious sense, a sense of 
God, of the soul, of duty, and of the judgment, them- 
selves self-evident certainties, and has thus an ear to 
hear and an eye to see, is above being affected by 
doubts, or demonstrations even, from any quarter, 
unsettling, questioning, or even denying, the outward 
facts. These are to him but the shell, not the sub- 
stance, but symbols for, not the spirit of the truth ; 
and clear in the vision, strong in the faith of this 
spirit, all uneasiness about the outward history will 
seem to him but an empty worship of the letter, 
which, so regarded — regarded, I mean, as the thing, 
when it is only a shadow or an echo of the thing — 
only killeth, and a hollow, insincere, impotent trifling 
with the earnest, urgent spirit of Christ. 

And not only is the truth, ue,^ vital, or, what I say 
is the same thing, spiritual truth, independent of 
criticisms regarding the facts, as such, of history ; 
it is equally independent of the subtleties of argument 
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and the wisdom of words. To employ these, the 
one cogently and the other eloquently, in the service 
of it, and think by these adequately, or at all, to con- 
vey and commend it, is more of less to mistake its 
nature and disappoint its ministry. You may be 
brought more or less intellectually near it, so as to be 
able to think and argue about it, by mere reasoning 
and illustration, but never to it so as to see and sub- 
mit to it, and be ready to live and die for it, on the 
authority of reasoning only, illustration only. By 
means of these, by any such presentation, logical or 
poetic, in words or otherwise, you will never really 
know it, never truly own it. Illustrations, as we see 
in the hands of the mere scholar, mislead; argu- 
ments, as we see in the hands of the mere dogmatist, 
misgive ; and only seeing is believing. 

The world's wisest, best, and most healthful, help- 
ful teachers have been such, not by cunning of 
argument and eloquence of speech, but because they, 
were seers and witnesses of the facts or laws of life 
— through whose seeing and teaching these facts 
first obtain credit and recpgnition from the rest of us 
as the light of life. And, as with the world's great 
teachers, so with the world's sacred books; you 
know them not so much by the conclusiveness of 
their reasonings and the correctness of their parallels, 
as by the directness of their perceptions, and their 
appeals at once to the hearing ear, the seeing eye, 
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and the understanding heart. And I know few 
stronger proofs of the divinity of the Bible than the 
fact that all its prophets, from first to last, are seers, 
men who saw, and witnesses, vouching for what they 
saw, and keep eye and finger ever steadily directed 
to the eternal, omnipresent law of life, or rather, in 
the main, the eternal antagonism between that and 
the law of death. What they say and preach they 
have with their eyes seen, with their hearts believed 
— could not help seeing, could not help believing. 
Nor is what they utter ever merely personal to 
themselves or peculiar to their generation, but it is 
always a voice from the universal for the universal 
soul of man, as of deep calling unto deep. The 
light they see by, the words they speak, respect 
nothing merely private, local, or temporary, but the 
immediate prime spiritual necessities of universal 
man. Their eye was ever upon the Eternal — in the 
Old Testament the eternal above and beyond man, 
in the New the eternal within man, eternal life ; and 
the light they saw by is God's universal gift, and 
the secret they had to publish is a secret clear and 
open to every one with eyes. 

All this is true in an especial degree of the teaching 
of Christ. He, by pre-eminence, is the true and 
faithful Witness of what God is ever everywhere 
speaking to the heart of man ; and as that to which 
He witnesses is omnipresent — for God is omnipresent 
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— it needs no deep study of the facts- of history or 
the gift of threading the subtle intricacies of logic, 
but only a free, frank, open, simple-hearted intelli- 
gence and an earnest desire to know, as well as a 
devout inclination to regard, the truth revealed by 
God in the immediate facts of life. And here in the 
text we have one of these omnipresent truths, 
expressive of a universal fact, clearly certain to 
every one with understanding, and demanding the 
reverent regard of every one that fears God. Here 
is no process of logic, no problem of history, but an 
eternal fact. Logic may beguile us, history may 
mislead us, but here is a fact of which doubt is not 
so much as possible. It is a God-made fact or law, 
clearly ordained and revealed by God, the inspiration 
of which is beyond all question. It is in God's own 
handwriting. Whoso reads it, it is well with him ; 
whoso reads it not, it is ill with him. The answer 
we make to it, is a very vital matter. To regard it, 
or regard it not, is of very grave moment, for it 
involves an issue nothing short of life eternal or 
death eternal. We heed the fact, and live ; or we do 
not heed the fact, and perish. No man can prosper 
who contradicts the established fact ; for, as the fact 
is divine, to contradict it is to say " nay " to God's 
" yea," or '* yea " to God's " nay." We cannot fight 
against Him, and yet the fact against us is God 
against us. Nor will it do to plead, "I did not 
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know the fact." Whether we know or know it not, 
the consequences of transgression are all the same. 
Poison is not the less certain to destroy life, that it 
is taken unawares. Taken wittingly or unwittingly, 
the fatality is alike sure. If ignorance of the facts 
ensured exemption from the penalty of transgressing 
them, then ignorance is bliss and 'tis folly to be wise. 
But it is because when the facts are adverse, blind 
ignorance of them is as fatal as wilful disregard of 
them, that all ijien acknowledge the duty of preach- 
ing and teaching to make them known. The know- 
ledge of these is life, ignorance of them nothing but 
death ; and that this is the case is one of the eternal 
facts themselves, than the teaching and preaching of 
which to his fellow-men in the dark about them or 
the neglect of them, there is no duty more impera- 
tively laid upon man by his Maker, and which a man 
who loves his brother is more eager to discharge. 

Let us look, then, for a little at the fact here. It 
is Christ who, in view of the general disregard of it, 
invites, nay, entreats us to think of it. It was among 
His vital convictions — ^vital to His being; and He 
would urge us to consider how vital it is to ours. 
To meditate thereon, therefore, should be wholesome, 
and may be blessed for us. " The life is more than 
meat;" the gift of life, the spirit, the problem, the 
development, the end, the fruit and outcome of the 
life — which is so precious that it is only once given. 
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and not again for ever — is more, infinitely more, than 
the mere means of it. What it is, what we do with 
it, is the momentous question ; what we fare on, how 
it fares with us, well or ill, is, in comparison, no 
question at all. And yet with how many of us are 
the means of life everything and the life itself no- 
thing I Consider the folly of this, and the warning 
of wisdom. 

I. Consider the folly of reversing the principle of 
Christ and preferring the means of life to life itself. 
This is a very common, nigh universal folly, and cer- 
tainly in no day more common, more universal, than 
in our own. The ruling pursuit, nay, passion, of 
nearly all of us, for ourselves or our children, is, as 
the end of life, to possess and multiply the means of 
living ; and he is deemed happiest, not who has most 
life, or makes most of what he has, but who is most 
prosperous in securing, and most fortunate in pos- 
sessing, in greatest measure these so-called means. 
The race on all hands is a race for riches, or the 
means of enjoying life, not of fulfilling it ; and whoso 
makes rich, no matter how, is successful, while whoso 
does not, has failed in life — him we bury at the last 
with, as we think, "well-merited tears." All our 
political economy and social morality go to teach, 
and all our mechanism to aid in, the art of making 
rich. If we can only gain the means of living (that 
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is withal the talisman to induce others, being poor 
and needy, to toil and fetch and carry for us), it is 
implied we have realised the end of living J and yet 
to compass the means but fail in the end is the incar- 
nation of folly itself. It was said of a German poet 
that he wasted life in describing life, that he sacrificed 
it in seeking to know and show what life was. How 
much more wasteful is it to spend life in only pro- 
viding for it ! And this is a waste of life which, alas ! 
is all but universal. To better our circumstances and 
those of our families has, this long while back, been 
nearly all our salvation and all our desire. Through 
all public clamours, from petty street riots up to all- 
threatening, all-engulfing, fiery revolutions, there has 
been heard little higher than a cry from the multi- 
tudes for a fairer distribution of and a larger share 
in the good things of life. Not that it was right to 
withhold these things or wrong to claim them — for 
every man should be so guided and so provided as 
to have the wherewithal to lead a man's life — but the 
refusal in these cases, and the fierce passionateness 
of the demand, argued, on the one side and the other, 
an ail-too vulturous appetite merely for what Christ, 
who IS our final authority here, calls the bread that 
perisheth. If to withhold this was mean-spirited and 
base to the last degree, to fight for it and victoriously 
obtain it is nothing very noble ; nor will the history 
thereof be erelong accounted any very grand chapter 
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in the history of man. That which is truly touching 
and elevating in the history of man is never the story 
of the success of his self-seekings, but of his self- 
sacrificings ; and the glory of the world was, is, and 
will be, that which centres in the Christian cross. 
And yet, strange to say, the increase of material 
advantage, the multiplication and more general dis- 
tribution of the means of life, is everywhere paraded 
as the transcendent glory of this age, the sure sign of 
its progress, and the now inevitable and final goal 
of the world's civilisation. A juster, wider, greater 
measure of happiness among the world's populations 
is extensively proclaimed, and still more extensively 
believed, not needing to be proclaimed, to be the 
ultimate aim of human destiny and the divine 
decrees. Hence the feverish activity of our me- 
chanical, manufacturing, and other industries ; never 
before did such interests so engross our energies, and 
absorb and exhaust our life. And what is the net 
result of all this scheming, and pushing, and driving, 
and hasting after wealth ? What but the multiplica- 
tion, on a larger scale and over a wider area, of the 
mere means and machinery of life, the creation there- 
upon of new, and often unnatural wants, a thriftless 
waste of life to make provision for the gratification 
of artificial desire, a fatal decline of faith in the soul 
of man, and the rise and spread of a faith, till now 
unheard of, that this universe, which ancient men 
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regarded with awe as a God's temple and hall of 
judgment, is a hiige storehouse of more or less 
sensual delights, begotten of toil and traffic indeed, to 
which, however, only whoso has money holds the key ? 
To prefer, as is too generally done, the meat to the 
life, the means of living to the purpose of it, is to 
degrade man into a mere creature and slave of 
appetite, God into a mere purveyor for the gratifica- 
tion of animal want, and religion and morality into, 
at most, a sacred awe and severe observance of the 
irrational, heartless, inhuman rules of the modern art 
of making rich. Nor is this all : by preferring the 
meat to the Hfe, sacred duty, which used to be high 
as heaven and deep as hell, has come, as we see it 
everywhere do, to degenerate into, at highest, the 
mere obligation to labour for the multiplication and 
distribution of good things; law and justice into the 
study of securing, and the art of guarding, one's self- 
interests, and a determination to prevent others en- 
joying any portion of one's own imagined share of 
good ; divine song, which used to be in praise of the 
grace of God or of human heroism, into the praises 
of those who have realised their wishes ; religion and 
morality into the hope of getting what we like here- 
after if we give others what they like here ; and the 
paradise beyond into a place of merely gratified 
desire. In a word, to prefer the meat to the life is, 
virtually and in the long-run, to subordinate every 
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one and everythino^ in heaven and earth into instru- 
ments for attaining one's private wishes, to disregard 
and trample under foot all that does not so minister, 
and to degrade and brutalise all the noblest creatures 
of God and the loftiest conceptions of man. The 
practical issue of all which is, that no one is content 
with his own share of good, each is more or less 
envious of his neighbour's well-being, has eye and 
heart more or less set upon his neighbour's property, 
grows reckless of all human misery if only he can 
secure his own prosperity, and is, at length, to be 
restrained by no consideration, human or divine, 
from grasping all he can at the bidding of his mere 
desire. 

.Such issue, for the world at large indeed, no one 
who believes on God, that is, a Divine Providence 
with man, need fear occurring ; but not the less with- 
out the grace of God, ever sure to interpose, is this 
the inevitable tendency of preferring the meat to the 
life, and houses and lands and food and raiment to 
piety and charity of affection, wisdom and honesty 
of intelligence, and general integrity and nobility of 
soul. Far other issues than these, bless God ! are 
yet in store for us ; but only after God Himself has 
taught us that we must seek and find our blessedness 
in the life; that a man's life consisteth not in the 
number of the things that he possesseth; that its 
aim and purpose by no means is to be filled with 
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good things ; that no man is stirred to any enterprise 
at all worthy of him by the hope of such fcfr his 
reward ; but that to all seductions addressed to him 
by considerations of a life of ease and plenty must 
the man with his whole clearness of head and of 
heart once for all answer, " No ; the life is more than 
meat." 

Thus have I indicated, first, some all too obvious 
considerations which convict us of preferring the meat 
to the life ; secondly, some of the frightful risks, reli- 
gious, moral, and social, which we run by such indul- 
gence ; and, lastly, how the only hope of escape from 
such a dilemma is a determination in the strength of 
God to address ourselves " resolutely to living," and 
make our calling and election sure. 

II. And now, having glanced at the folly of revers- 
ing the principle of Christ, let us, secondly, consider 
the true wisdom. It is well worth learning at any 
sacrifice ; for, be sure, as the wisdom of Christ, it is 
the wisdom of God. Perish, let us say, the whole cor- 
nucopia of good things which far-trading commerce 
fetches and pours at our feet ; perish all the arts and 
sciences devoted to the production, collection, and 
distribution of the world's wealth ; perish the whole 
fabric of civilisation itself, and leave us naked of all 
extrinsic help, and dependent, like our fathers, on 
such store as God in nature lays at our own door 
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and places immediately within our own reach, rather 
than that we should fail in learningr this lesson, and 
seek in outward advantages the blessedness which 
God has so constituted us that we must seek within. 
More than once has man been reduced to this alter- 
native, and called to leave and renounce all for the 
kingdom of God's sake. How far this may again be 
necessary, God only knows ; but, if necessary, doubt 
it not, by God's help, it shall yet be done. Done, 
and again done, I rather think, it shall yet needs be, 
till that second great era in the history of the world, 
still far off it may be, but sure to come, when a 
people, ripe for a king to rule over them, will not 
again reject and crucify their King, but receive and 
crown Him, and He appear, not as hitherto, to 
renounce the things of the world, but to rule over 
them, and God Himself be all in all. But mean- 
while, that era being, as is like, still far ahead of us, 
we must, if there is any heroism left in us at all, joy- 
fully prepare ourselves for any sacrifice the exigencies 
of life under God may now demand ; and one very 
clear sacrifice all of us are rigorously required to 
make, is that we should content ourselves with the 
gratification of the simplest and fewest possible 
wants, and free ourselves as far as may be from 
those numerous indulgences to the possession and 
enjoyment of which we everywhere enslave, and sell, 
and sacrifice our life. For the sad truth is this : we 
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have indolently permitted ourselves to be seduced 
into the belief that there is a multitude of things, 
which we could prosper better without, and which 
yet we think it quite necessary we must possess, if 
we would win our way to place and honour among 
our fellows ; and so numerous are these imaginary 
necessaries, that before we have gained the means 
of possessing them — which the fewest do — our life 
has been tragically wasted and our day done. We 
must, then, if we would husband life and not waste 
it, bravely resolve to dispense with the dispensable, 
to content ourselves with the minimum of want, to 
stake our reputation, if such be dear to us, upon 
intrinsic worth, and show once again, if we can, by 
our mere life and labour, what are the "roots of 
honour" and " the veins of wealth." 

It is written, " Not what I have, but what I do is 
my kingdom." What I rule over and really own is 
visible, not in the store and treasure I have accumu- 
lated, but in the life I have led and the work I have 
accomplished. Labour alone is life ; idleness nothing 
but death. To toil even for bread merely is in- 
finitely more honourable and hopeful than to toil 
for nothing. Some little life of sterling worth and no 
small promise may be realised in the labour to pro- 
cure the food ; in this effort not a few virtues start 
into being and rise to honour. Labour for this is 
a duty and necessity, and faithfulness here has its 
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appropriate recompense of reward. Yet has God's 
gift of life a higher purpose than merely providing 
for. it, and the achievement of such worth as may , 
realise itself in the mere toil of the hands for bread ; 
and it is for this the breath of life has been breathed 
into our nostrils by Almighty God. Having brought 
us into being, God is not content if we merely pre- 
serve our being ; that is to take the talent, wrap it 
in a napkin, and literally hide it in the earth. He 
has not given us life merely to keep in life ; and that 
He has a higher purpose follows immediately from 
this fact, that man's nature at once degenerates if 
his exertions terminate with the search for bread. 
Hereby he tends to degrade himself to the level, and 
below the level, of the beasts that perish. That to 
which the human being, made after his Maker's 
image, is clearly appointed is to develop and impart 
himself, that is, the divine faculty latent there, in a 
life of constant, unwearied, and beneficent human 
labour — a labour which shall itself be a revelation 
and communication of the wealth of thought and 
affection contained within. This, and not passive 
breathing, nor even active labour for mere bread, is 
the true life of man — to show, viz., and acquit him- 
self as a man, made by, made after, and made for 
God. To infuse into his actings and work more and 
more of the qualities of the reverences and com- 
passions and charities which make man man and 
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ally him with his Maker, this is the labour which 
constitutes the true life of man ; this is the life which 
Christ says we must prefer to the meat; this is the 
very life of Christ Himself. 

III. Ofily in life like this does man find blessed- 
ness; only in life like this does man purify and per- 
fect his nature ; only in life like this does man ally 
himself with man ; and only in life like this does man 
rise to fellowship with his Maker. 

I. Only in life like this does man find blessedness. 
Man is so made, he cannot otherwise attain content- 
ment and peace. He can do, as he has done, with- 
out happiness ; he cannot do without this. Be his cir- 
cumstances what they may, his life, to be at peace with 
itself — wherein withal is blessedness — must answer 
more and more to an ideal within of what it beseems 
him to be and do. There is in him, so long as he is 
not dead, a divine something which must find body 
and utterance, or he cannot find rest. It only 
consumes him till in the outcome he obtain relief. 
This is his only possible satisfaction, to work in a 
well-doing worthy of his nature and the God that 
made it. To have the gift of life and bread to sus- 
tain it with can never suffice as a substitute for the 
ministry and service which the life itself is given us 
that we may fulfil. To find and work out this is 
man's only satisfaction and true reward. To have 
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good fare or bad, good usage or bad, a large fortune 
or none, all this will soon abolish itself, and be as 
though it had never been ; the life achieved, the 
work accomplished, the deed done, however lowly, 
the word uttered, if only true, alone remaineth, bear- 
ing a blessing in the heart of it, it may be, for ages to 
come. Who has achieved, accomplished this, what- 
ever his shortcomings, — which none knows better 
than he, the hardly endeavouring man, are neither 
few nor small, — ^has at the least shown some sense of 
life as a gift intrusted to him, a clearer or a dimmer 
feeling that God would require this life at his hands, 
and is conscious at lowest of having honestly striven 
to acquit himself as a God-made, God-sent man. 
Made in the image of God, man's delight, like his 
Maker s, is perfect only when his work fully answers 
to himself; yet by any outcome of him, however 
feeble, has he a true man's pleasure, and only so 
working does he find bliss. And not only is he 
blessed; only he is thought blessed by his fellow-men. 
Him alone do his fellows regard with reverence and 
raise to honour. Despite the lip-honour paid in their 
lifetime to the merely rich and affluent, these alone, 
in the long-run, enjoy the suffrages and homage of 
the human race. Truly blessed only they ! 

2. Only in life like this does man purify and per- 
fect his nature. It is a deep law of human nature, 
first revealed to us by Christ, that it is not what 
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enters into us, but only what issues from us that 
affects, that pollutes or purifies, our life; that the 
great decisive fact is not what we see or hear, any 
more than what we eat or drink, but how we our- 
selves thint and act, what we ourselves say and do. 
The all-important matter is not even how circum- 
stances induce or tempt us to act, but how we our- 
selves incline to act and do act under them.* A 
man's character, good or bad, is the simple fruit of 
his own conduct, the express impress of the course 
of life he has himself chosen to adopt. Th^ whole 
hinges upon the issues of the life : if these be good, 
the life is good ; if these be bad, the life is bad. If 
a man would be true, he must act truthfully ; if he 
would be just, he must act justly; if he would be 
honourable, he must act honestly ; if he would be 
noble, he must act generously : it is by practice in 
every instance we approach and finally attain per- 
fection. The deepest and most absolute law in man's 
nature is habit : as are the habits, so is the man. 
By these he pollutes and corrupts, by these he puri- 
fies and perfects, his nature. And, indeed, strictly 
speaking, whenever he lives for food or indulgence, 
or what the Bible calls the flesh, he pollutes and 
impairs his life; and whenever he lives for labour, 
or what the Bible calls the spirit, he keeps it pure 
and makes it perfect. All those issues, all those evil 
thoughts, murders, uncleannesses, which proceed from 
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the heart, are not properly issues; they are only 
indulgences. All true life-outcome, all true products 
of the life, that appear in tones, accents, looks, atti- 
tudes, affections, speech, actions, loyalties, harmonies, 
charities, have only and always an effect on the life, 
for the better and not for the worse. Nay, all labour, 
which every true spirit-birth ever is, and labour only, 
does man true good, matures and manifests what is 
in him. It has been written, "An endless signifi- 
cance lies in work. . . . Consider how, even in the 
meanest sorts of labour, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony the instant 
he sets himself to work. Doubt, desire, sorrow, 
remorse, indignation, despair itself— all these, like 
some demon-brood — lie beleaguering the soul of the 
poor day-drudge, as of every man ; but he bends 
himself to his task, and all these are stilled, all these 
shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man 
is now a man. The blessed glow of labour is in 
him, as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, 
and of sour smoke itself there is made bright, blessed 
flame." Let us up, then, and out with our labour. 
Only be it a labour God in heaven calls us to, a 
labour worthy of the life within us and the God that 
gave it, that will not be shame to us, but an honour, 
for which our brothers and our sisters will call us 
blessed. Thus shall our existence no longer stag- 
nate, a sour waste of marshes, but flow onwards in 
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clear, steady streams, purifying itself by its very 
movement, and pouring its waters into the sea of 
life. 

3. Only in life like this does man ally himself with 
man. There is no brotherhood possible, at any rate 
stable, between man and man but a brotherhood of 
labour. There never has been, and never can be, a 
true abiding human fellowship and kinship, but where 
the life is more than meat, and to do the works 
of labour greater than to eat the fruits. Hence 
He who came to call us to brotherhood, as well as 
sonship and saintship, has nothing to say to the man 
who came pleading, " Master, cause that my brother 
divide the inheritance with me," except to waive him 
off with the words, " Man, who made me a judge 
or divider over you ? " All true brotherhood rests 
essentially on fellow-working, fellow-suffering, and 
fellow-help ; and the brother of man, like the Son of 
Man, comes not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
with his very life. Only he holds kindred and fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ who along with Him risks his 
life in doing the will of his Father in heaven. Fellow- 
ship with Him surely is a fellowship in life and labour, 
aye, in contradiction, and it may be crucifixion, unto 
death. Those who acted and suffered along with 
Him remained His brethren, while he who only ate 
with Him became His betrayer. '* He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish," He Himself foresaw. 
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" the same shall betray me." The man who merely 
reaps and enjoys good along with us may become 
our traitor ; only he who serves and suffers with us 
can be our friend. Not in community of advantage, 
only in community of sacrifice and service, is true 
and abiding fellowship possible between man and 
man. 

4. And, lastly, only in life like this does man rise to 
fellowship with his Maker. Not in lip-homage, it is 
well known, but in life-homage, does man truly worship 
and walk with God. God made man to be a spirit, 
that is — for the word " spirit " means *' breath " — a 
being breathing life, like Himself; and only by living 
as a spirit does he prove his kinship and hold fellow- 
ship with the God whose breath is in him. " God," 
says Christ, " is spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit." And to say that " God 
is spirit," is to say that it is essential to Him to 
breathe Himself into His works ; and to say that the 
worship He accepts must be "worship in spirit," is to 
say that not otherwise than by breathing himself 
into his works does man acquit himself as the son of 
his Maker and rise to fellowship with his Heavenly 
Father. ** Labour," which is the life we must prefer 
to the meat, it is well said, then, '* has its summit in 
heaven, in the nature of God Himself. Sweat of the 
brow, sweat of the brain, and up from that to sweat 
of the heart, up, still higher, to that agony of bloody 
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sweat, which all devout men call divine, hath it not 
its summit in heaven, in God himself ? " Thus to 
labour is to worship: there is no worship like this; 
nay, there is no worship but this. Only this cometh 
from, only this leadeth to, life and the Author of life. 
Not in having, not in acknowledging, the gift of life, 
only in doing the work of life, does man truly worship 
and walk with God. 

" The life," then, " is more than meat." In it alone 
does man find purity, fellowship, and bliss. This is 
the abiding law of man's nature, the constitution 
given him by God, seen to be such, shown to be such, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. The laws of life were not 
altered, they were only respected, reverenced, and 
observed by the Son of God, who came expressly 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. They are the laws of 
His life; and faith in them is faith in Him, loyalty 
unto them is, and alone is, loyalty unto Him: " Who 
art thou then," asks one, " that complainest of thy life 
of toil ? Who else," he pleads, " but the toil worn and 
weary have ever entered into immortality, into rest ? 
See thy fellow-workmen there, in God's eternity, sur- 
viving there, they alone surviving, sacred band of the 
immortals ! celestial bodyguard of the empire of man- 
kind ! " But, above all, consider Him who, for the 
joy that was set before Him, endured the very cross, 
despising the shame, and is now set down at the right 

hand of the throne of God. 

D 
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Thus, brethren, while urging on you life, have I 
said nothing of the Source of this life, the Mediator 
of it, or its essential Spirit — of Father, Son, or Holy 
Ghost, persuaded, deeply persuaded, that the only 
means of attaining to any vital fellowship with the 
Triune God is to know, acknowledge, and fulfil the 
one end of the life He gives, mediates, and maintains. 
The whole of life lies in knowing and fulfilling the 
end of life, and only he who strives honestly thither- 
ward ever knows and enjoys God. 

In all which I have said let no one mistake me. I 
do not mean to teach that, in order to gain the favour 
of God, we must first attain to a definite standard 
of work or working. God forbid ! I am speaking of 
life, and not of the Divine favour. Of that, in its 
connection with life, I will only say this, that while 
the favour of God does not depend upon what we do, 
it does depend on the spirit in which we do it, and, in 
particular, whether that Spirit is the spirit of Christ. 
To enjoy the Divine favour we must receive His Son, 
and the spirit of His Son ; and to enjoy the Divine 
fellowship we must walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit. Albeit no man can be said to have the 
spirit who does not walk in it, any more than he can 
be said to be born of the spirit until the spirit is born 
of him. 



CHRISTIANITY 

IN ITS PERSONAL CENTRE AND 
SPIRITUAL ROOT 



III. 

" I am the door." — ^JOHN x. 9. 

Every attentive reader of the four Gospels must 
have remarked a singular diversity in substance, as 
well as style, between the narrative of John and 
those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Of the diversi- 
ties of substance, to say nothing of those of style, 
this is a very striking and significant one, that, while 
theirs reveal to us more the nature and relationships 
of Christianity, John's testifies more to the nature 
and relationships of Christ. Much of Him we should 
not have known without John's Gospel, and much 
that is vital, essentially vital to it, we should not 
have known without the other three. They, im- 
pressed mainly with the divinity of the teaching, 
set that forth before us ; he, impressed mainly with 
the divinity of the Teacher, makes the whole centre 
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in, circle round Him. We should not have known 
what it, our life, was without them, nor who He, 
the Life-giver, was without John ; and the testimony 
of all four, when combined, assures us that His 
teaching was rooted and centred in His being, 
subsisted and consisted in Himself; and that Chris- 
tianity and* Christ are not two realities, but one: 
it has its being in Him, and He, wherever it exists, 
has His being in it.^ The Christ of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke throughout inculcates and illustrates that 
which constitutes it, whereas John makes Him testify 
to Himself as being that which in them He teaches — 
as being of the nature and from the presence of Him 
from whom it cometh — as being, once for all, that 
Word made flesh. Hence it is in John's Gospel 
mainly, and almost exclusively, that we find Christ 
bearing witness of Himself. Here, for instance, and 
here only, we find Him saying, " I am the true 
bread ; " "I am the true vine ; " "I am the good 
shepherd ; " *' I am the resurrection and the life ; " 
"I am the way and the truth;" "I am the light 
of the world ; " "I and my Father are one." And 

^ An inference of some moment may legitimately be drawn from 
this. It justifies the exegesis which presumes to interpret the experience 
of the one through that of the other, so that what is predicated of the 
one may be predicated of the other, and the whole in an edifying 
manner brought home within the range of conceivability, and so credi- 
bility, and the necessity for apologetic superseded. The recovery of 
the sunlight in this way would save us the expense of that kind of 
candle. 
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the iteration and reiteration of this self-testimony 
in John's narrative is due, probably, partly to the 
deeper impression which Christ's personality made 
upon him, as the youngest, least prepossessed, and 
most susceptible of the disciples ; partly to his clearer 
insight into, and intenser faith in, Christ's self- 
revelation ; and partly to an express purpose he has 
to represent Christ Himself as the soul and vital 
centre, the sum and substance in our human form, 
of all that the other Evangelists merely make Him 
teach.^ 

And, indeed, but for express and very literal 
testimony, and, above all, Christ's own, no man 
would ever have been able to attain to any just 
estimate of the nature and secret of His life. " The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not;" "The world was made by Him," 
that is, by and after the spirit of life in Christ, " and 
the world knew Him not;" "He came unto His 
own," a people under the training of a line of 
prophets who foreshadowed both His spirit and His 



^ The author takes the Bible, for most part, as he finds it, and sees 
no need to question whether John was the author of the fourth Gospel. 
The spiritual value of the Bible has always seemed to him to be inde- 
pendent of such inquiries ; and he is not without a pretty strong con- 
viction that the spiritual interest involved has suffered seriously from 
the factitious importance attached to the scientific one. Not that he 
objects to the scientific study of the book, but that he attaches little 
value to it, except as a warranty for a freer interpretation of the con- 
tents of the book itself— whose history we shall never know. 
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fate, "and His own received Him not." And so 
utter and universal was this blindness to the light — 
the "light of life," as it is called, in Christ — that, 
when He appeared, we read, it needed, to convince 
even John the Baptist of its presence in Him, that 
there should be a voice from heaven to tell him 
audibly, signs to nearly all his senses to assure him, 
that the light was come, that the light was there. 
So also we find it needed testimony from the Baptist, 
in turn, to assure our Evangelist, with Andrew and 
Peter, Philip and Nathanael, that He whom they 
beheld, and with whom, as appears, they were other- 
wise not unfamiliar, was the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. Nor could any of these men 
till long after, and that under the best possible train- 
ing, Christ's own namely, be brought to understand, 
even afar off, the nature and spirit of Him who was 
thus manifested ; and it sometimes seems to me as if 
only an individual here and there had, to this hour, 
succeeded in apprehending, even in the barest form, 
in what regard, still more to what extent, it is true of 
Jesus of Nazareth that He is the "light of the world." 
In the material universe the light which enables us 
to see the objects around us at the same time reveals 
and announces itself; the sun itself is seen by the 
very light by which it enables us to see the world ; 
but in the spiritual universe light may exist, nay, 
collect and embody itself in a radiant, all-illuminating 
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sun — in an articulate, intelligible, impressive, divine 
human life — and not only for us throw light on 
nothing, but seem in our eyes no light at all ; and 
so it is necessary, in order that the world may know 
and enjoy its true light, not only that the light 
should come, but that, when come, there should — else 
no eye would ever see it — an index, a witness, keep 
steadily pointing to it, to signify that it is there. 

Hence Christ needed, in order to be known, 
testimony from the Baptist, testimony from others, 
testimony from His Father, and, above all, testi- 
mony from Himself. **No man," He says once 
(Matt. xi. 27), from the depths of His isolation, 
** knows me but God ; " just as He throughout 
sadly, yet soberly, asserts, "No man knows God 
but me ; " and hence He is as much the Mediator 
to Himself as He is to His Father. Even M. 
Renan's verdict regarding Him, much as it pro- 
fesses to be a juster estimate of the essence of His 
being than was ever before advanced, has con- 
fessedly its ground and warrant exclusively in 
Christ's own words, as these are given in John's 
Gospel ; and it never would have been conceived 
without their help. Jesus, he says, is distinguished 
among our race for His clear and assured con- 
sciousness of the fact — which in His case was a 
fact — that God was His Father and He God's Son — 
He, the man Jesus of Nazareth. And herein, in 
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this fact that Jesus knew Himself — (which even 
M. Renan*s theory admits) — that He could "read 
aright His own consciousness," could clearly and 
truthfully interpret to Himself and us His own 
nature and its relationships, see and set forth 
precisely who and what He was, what to God, 
what to man, what to the Jew, what to the Gentile,, 
what to those who accepted Him, what to those 
who rejected Him, what to time, what to eternity, 
what to the beginning of days, what to the end of 
years, — all which after experience and history in 
their relations to Him go to prove to be true, — I 
say in this alone, if in nothing else, He shows 
Himself superior to every other being. Who am I ? 
whose am I ? what am I } what to the heaven 
above me ? what to the wdrld around me "i what 
to my fathers before me } what to my fellows 
beside me ? what to those I leave behind me ? — 
these questions, and such as these, all fairly put 
and justly resolved in His case, are questions which 
the wisest who have asked them have more or less 
failed to answer, or even frankly front.^ What a- 
contrast in this respect to Christ ! In not a single 

^ Goethe, who all along occupied himself with such problems, and 
set himself to solve them as hardly another of the world's wise men has 
done, so misread himself and his place in history as to have, it is said, 
expressed his belief that he would be remembered for his science : 
whereas his science, all to a discovery or two, has never been accepted 
by the scientific, and it is only by his wisdom, which is transcendent, 
he is destined, it appears, to survive in the memory of mankind. 
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instance ' has it been shown, can it be shown, that 
He failed to solve the enigma of His advent, or 
that He committed a mistake as to the place He 
occupies in the scale of being and the history of 
man. He is, was, and will be, that which He re- 
presents ; and the purest, truest, and fullest estimate 
of Him is not John's, or Peter's, or Paul's, but His 
own. There is nothing known of Him but what 
He has Himself told; and no man will ever know 
anything of Him, or what is in Him, except in so 
far as he is literally taught by Him. Hence the 
necessity of preaching, which, essentially speaking, is 
just a repetition, a re-assertion — with more or less of 
insight — of Christ's self-revelation, or of that "truth 
and grace " which John represents as central to the 
constitution and the character of His life. We must 
preach, and again preach, and that not till men 
hear only, or even take in the conceptions given, 
but until they see that what is preached is true, 
and vitally true ; for, though man will never know 
till he is told, it is not with the hearing, not even 
with the apprehending, but with the seeing, that 
conviction first comes.^ Light is ever the first 



^ As the truth referred to comes rather by way of revelation on the 
part of God than by way of discovery on the part of man, so the appre- 
hension of it is rather a being seized by it than a seizure of it. It is 
thus that both the truth and the grace of God assert their divinity or 
sovereignty, and it is thus, by revelation and apprehension on God's 
part namely, that a man ever really sees the one and enjoys the other. 
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moment of creation, or new being, for a man, as for 
a world, and not till the man sees does he believe, 
do old things for him pass away, and all things 
become new. 

And the cardinal fact we are ever called to preach 
is this : that Christianity — which must in some way 
be apprehended in its nature and necessity before it 
will be practically accepted, as, in the purpose of it, 
the light of life — is, as this self'testimony of Christ 
necessarily implies^ not, in the first instance at least, 
a doctrine, or scheme of doctrines, such as may be 
defined and demonstrated in words, but a body of 
principles conceived of as rooted in, pervading, com- 
posing, and controlling the life, such as we should 
be familiar with when we use the words faith, hope, 
and charity ; principles which, if they exist only as 
assented to in a creed, have no existence e^t all, and 
which, so far as they are distinctively Christian, had 
their first concrete birth and being, not in the merely 
speculative understanding, but in the actual soul and 
history of Jesus Christ ; for that which He taught 
corresponded not merely with the character of His 
convictions, but with the very spirit and structure 
and substance of His life. For Christianity is not a 
logical system, which can be proved or disproved by 
argument, but a spiritual system, which grew and 
coalesced in a unity or harmony of the whole of the 
nature ; and it recommended itself at first, not as a 
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body of abstract beliefs, but as part and parcel, nay, 
as the soul and centre, of a living humanity, of a 
human life, as bone of our very bone and flesh of 
our very flesh. And the first, most pressing duty 
laid on us in regard to these principles is — not thence 
to construe an intellectual view of the system, still 
less construct a scheme of the whole spiritual uni- 
verse, with its heights and depths and so-called 
dispensations, to gratify the requirements of the 
understanding — but to, by faith in them and the 
daily practice of them, work and weave them into 
the tissue of our very being ; and this is our first 
duty, because it is our prime necessity, and because 
it was not to relieve our speculative but our spiritual 
wants they were and are revealed. These principles 
are spiritual principles, have no existence except in 
the spirit of the life ; and they exist there as spiritual, 
only in so far as they are central, that is, literally 
radical to every thought and affection of the whole 
nature. They were central to Christ's life, and 
they are revealed by Him that they may become 
central in ours; for Christ lived, died, and rose 
again with a single regard to the spiritual issue — that 
is, to the quickening in other men of that only true, 
abiding, and eternal spirit of life which was first 
embodied and manifested in Himself, It is to this 
spirit of life — that is, to God as Spirit, not so much 
as Father, still less as Lord — that He is specially the 
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Mediator; and it is in this relation, as introducing^ 
others to this Spirit, that we may regard Him as 
presenting Himself when He says, in the text, " I 
am the door." 

Christ's calling Himself " the door " clearly involves 
the assertion and assurance of at least three things : 
First, of a new spiritual world, into which there is 
no access except through Himself; second, of the 
possibility of immediate entrance into its life and 
fellowships ; and third, of the purely spiritual char- 
acter of the approach. 

I. This spiritual world, to which Christ here repre- 
sents Himself as the only door, He calls elsewhere 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of God ; and 
He speaks of it, therefore, as that which is come, and 
not merely as that which is to come. He knows it, 
knows about it, lives in it, is of it as the child, and 
reigns over it as king. That to which He invites, 
guides, and admits men is of no visionary, merely 
phantasmal nature, a thing of sentiment or imagi- 
nation, realisable, enjoyable, only as a creation of 
the brain, a dream of the poet, but a great rock- 
grounded, azure-canopied world-reality, in which He 
Himself, in serious, sober truth, lives and moves 
and has His abiding being. Nay, He is not merely 
in it, but virtually is it, the whole of it, the Maker 
of it, as well as the Mediator and final abiding King. 
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Nor IS it less a reality that eye cannot see it, 
that it is not a thing of sense, but an invisibility, 
present and patent everywhere to the spirit indeed, 
but nowhere to the bodily vision.^ And woe to us 
if we do not find more reality in the unseen, nay, 
invisible, than in the seen and sensible; if we find 
not that the unseen and invisible is^ and that the 
seen and sensible only seems ; and if we stop short 
with the mere impressions of sense, and even phan- 
tasy, and do not learn habitually to regard these 
as the transitory, more or less deceptive, shadows of 
the unseen, and properly inconceivable, soul and 
substance of things. And if asked for proof of this 
unseen world, that such exists and alone exists, 
indication of its nature and essence, evidence of its 
reality and power, I would point simply to the fact 
of the human soul. What so invisible, nay, unima- 
ginable, " dark with excessive bright," and what so 
real i For is not all that man has thought, devised, 
uttered and accomplished, his philosophies and theo- 
logies, his religions and moralities, his arts and 
poetries, his polities, institutions and laws, his crafts, 
industries and tools, his modes, methods and manu- 
factures, his languages and literatures, and every- 
thing of interest and value to him as a man, but a 

manifestation, pure and simple, of the workings of 

. ■ 

^ Compare Dante's ** world of souls'* and the "Weissnichtwo" of 
Teufelsdrockh in '» Sartor Resarius." 
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the breath of the Almighty in the human soul ? A 
reality this verily, and yet such a reality as no eye 
hath seen or can see — ^proof, therefore, of the existence 
of the unseen, how in the unseen alone is real exist- 
ence properly to be found, and how from it the 
world of sense derives all its interest, significance, 
and worth. For what care I, what care you, what 
cares any man, for appearances, except as signs of 
what otherwise we cannot see ? 

Let it not, then, with such a fact before us, that 
the whole history of the world, which is so terribly 
real to us — is the history of an unseen, let it not, 
I say, be imagined that the kingdom of God is 
unreal because it is invisible, because the preacher of 
it cannot point and say, " Lo, here ! lo, there ! " It 
cometh not with observation ; its voice is not heard 
in the streets ; it cometh not from any external 
quarter, not sensibly from without, not so even 
from above ; nay, Christ says, '* It is within you." 
The conditions, the possibilities of it all lie there, — 
there in our brief, limited, little life, which yet has 
*' duties," lowly, human, daily "duties, that are great 
and alone great," and which, when discharged, guide 
up to heaven, and when left undischarged, lead 
down to hell. 

II. The assurance of a door clearly implies the 
possibility of immediate entrance into the life and 
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fellowships of this new spiritual kingdom ; that there 
is a possibility' of entrance into it here and now. 
The door is there for the entering, closed from the 
first against such as will not enter, but yielding, as 
all along, full and free access to those who will ; 
only requiring, on their part, utmost simplicity of 
purpose, earnestness of effort, and urgency of prayer. 
There is, if we but knew it, a better spiritual world 
possible than this which we are all born into and 
brought up in here, a better constitution and state 
of things, — that is, of human affairs and relation- 
ships, — than man's life and fellowships are any- 
where out of it now based upon; and we may all 
become members of it, and take rank and standing 
in it as citizens and free men. We may all, even 
now and as we are, by simple, honest, fearless, 
manful repentance, and the grace of God to boot — 
for that never fails — take rank and standing in the 
family and kingdom of God's saints ; that is, of 
resolutely faithful, just men and kinsmen, of reve- 
rent, humble, perseverant, patient, self-forgetful, self- 
sacrificing, humanly helpful children and sons of 
God. All this Christ assures us we may become 
and be even here and now. And, indeed, here or 
nowhere, now or never, is the kingdom of God, that 
better world, that spiritually other, higher, and nobler 
sphere, of which Christ says, " I am the door," " I 
am the King." And yet, alas! how many vainly 
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dream, and think it is not here but yonder, not 
i^ow but hereafter! With how many is the life 
passing or pining away into a listless or an anxious 
expectation of a hereafter which should be spent in 
bracing itself up to do the will of God here ! Here- 
after only ? Beyond only ? And yet is not man all 
here ? is not God all here, and His universe ? — the 
spirit, therefore, in which, the agency by which, 
and the materials out of which, the kingdom of 
God was at first conceived and has since been 
compacted? And does not Christ, I repeat, say, " It 
is within you ? " Nearer, therefore, to you than 
father or mother, brother or sister, wife or child, much 
more than the immensity beyond and the eternity to 
come. The possibilities, the powers of it, strange 
to say, lie all, if not already latent, in our common 
everyday nature, why, then, preappointed in such 
fashion to exist there, that it is only through it 
and out of it, by God's grace descending into it, 
the kingdom of heaven arises, shapes itself into 
being, and appears. If not actually, it is virtually 
in us, and is ready, if we had only faith in it, to 
manifest in us and among us its beauty and power. 
It is, therefore, not so much a condition of things 
into which Christ admits us, as a state of mind and 
fellowship which arises when we — two or three of us 
together — agree to admit Him, agree to accept with- 
out question the eternal validity of His teaching, and 
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follow without hesitancy in the way of His steps. 
And this leads us to consider — 



III. The purely spiritual character of the ap- 
proach. When Christ says, "I am. the door/' He 
means generally, "You find entrance by me;" or, 
more explicitly, " You hear my voice, and open the 
door, and let me in — my mind becomes your mind, 
my sense of things and spirit of life become your 
sense of things and spirit of life, so that what is 
true of me becomes true of you ; and then and 
thereby you find entrance." For observe, Christ 
does not say, " I point, I conduct to the door," but 
** I am the door." He, that is, not in virtue merely 
of what He teaches — which might be true of others 
as well as of Him — but in virtue of what He is^ 
which is true of Him only; and so not merely 
by assenting to His teaching, but by submission to 
His life, do men enter into His fellowship and share 
in His kingdom. No teaching is spiritually profit- 
able, that is, of true vital avail, or translatable into 
flesh and blood, least of all is Christ's, unless with 
the teaching we imbibe the spirit that dictates it, 
which in His case, as already remarked, was the spirit 
of the life as well. It all depends, then, upon a 
full and utireserved recognition of, and obedience 
unto, the spirit of the life. The spirit of the life, — 

first manifested in, first mediated by, the spirit of 

£ 
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the death, — the spirit of the life, that is the door, 
and the acceptance of that spirit — with, of course, 
the uncompromising repudiation and expulsion of its 
opposite — is the access to Christ's kingdom. This 
is a doctrine which Christ Himself expressly teaches 
(and I note the philosophy here is as familiar to 
Him as the fact), when He says, '* Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God." That is to say, to enter 
God's kingdom, a man must renounce and lay aside, 
in the waters of baptism, his old-world life, as 
a dead thing, dead to him, to which he is dead, 
and accept the spirit of the new, in which the death 
of the old is a constant factor.^ What, then, is 
this spirit? Now, while it is not for me — seeing, 
so far as I know, no other has yet in any wise 
way attempted it — to define the characteristics of 
this spirit, I shall venture to specify a few truths 
on the express or implied recognition of which it 
is necessarily grounded. 

1 This is a point which the author — ^who for the last twenty years and 
upwards has been more of a hearer than a preacher — has seldom or 
never heard insisted on from a pulpit ; and yet except in the clear, steady 
recognition of it, neither Christianity nor a fellowship in it can for one 
moment exist. As in the philosophy of Hegel, so in the religion of 
Christ, the negative principle is the creative or determinative principle. 
Christianity begins in no, subsists in no, and survives in no, to the 
spirit of the world ; this it first peremptorily spurns, and then calmly 
disregards as of no account Can it be that the Church has ceased 
to believe this ? It is not to be supposed surely that she is afraid of 
the effect the preaching of it would have on her secular interests. 
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I. The first truth is this: that the true and sole 
inalienable property of a man is derived from 
nothing extrinsic, foreign, or external to his own 
nature; that he strictly has only what he isy and 
that he is only what he has consciously or uncon- 
sciously learned to accomplish. What he is as a 
spiritual being, the sum of whose life is his habits 
of thought, affection, and action, what he by these 
is and grows to be and do, and not what he can 
in any other way claim, or grasp, or call his, is 
his sole, secure, final inheritance and true estate. 
His wealth is his worth, ix,y his growth, what he 
has become (j^eworden). His all lies in his life, and 
not in the gains, or the garnitures, or the outward 
shows of it ; and the value or excellence of this 
life is manifest, not in its power of accumulation 
or aggrandisement, but in its spiritual affections 
and activities, and, above all, in the sufficiency of 
its inborn and inbred capabilities to meet the daily 
calls of duty to God and man. The spiritual, that 
is, the central, or inward, in articulate outcome, is 
ours; that, and nothing else is. Our being, that, 
after all, is our having, and nothing that is not 
rooted or centred in our being can be reckoned 
ours. Not that a man has only what he in spirit 
individually possesses, since all that of the same 
nature which lives, or even exists, anywhere out- 
side of him, is his, but it is his, because he is 
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already in some degree it; for his right of pro- 
perty in others is ultimately this, that he has what 
they have — that the same mind is in him as in 
them, and in them as in him. So that we see it 
all resolves into this : he only has what he is. 

This is the first truth I would specify as radical 
to the spirit of Christianity; and that it was re- 
garded as fundamental by Christ Himself is in- 
volved in that saying of His I have thrice quoted, 
"The kingdom of heaven is within you;" coupled 
especially with those other sayings and parables 
of His which make the securing of this inner king- 
dom the securing of everything, and the loss of 
this inner kingdom the loss of all ; also where He 
defines our genuine treasure to consist not of things 
which moth and rust < can corrupt, or thief break 
through to steal. It is implied, moreover, in all 
those passages in which the life is preferred to the 
means of it, bearing to resenting, ministering to 
being ministered unto, and that in which he who 
saves his life is said to sacrifice it, and he who 
sacrifices it is said to save it. These passages, and 
many more, imply the recognition by Christ Him- 
self of the cardinal nature of this truth, that it is 
the inward spiritual, not the outward material, 
which is properly ours; that the acquisition or the 
abstraction, the gain or the loss, of the outward is 
as nothing, and that the care, culture, conduct, 
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ministry, and fellowship of the inner spiritual man 
is all. 

2. And this truth, that our inner being is every- 
thing, is connected in Christ's mind with another 
truth, no less vitally related and fundamental to 
His spirit ; and that, which is the second I shall 
mention, is this : that for us there is no communi- 
cation with the upper heavenly world open or 
possible, except through the state, or rather affec- 
tions and actings, of our own individual inner man ; 
that it is through the inner, as that develops itself 
day by day into just habits of thought and action, 
that a higher world first begins to dawn upon the 
vision and a richer grace to flow into the heart. 
Only through what of me holds of Heaven, and 
through fidelity on my part to what Heaven has 
given and appointed for me, dare I hope for more 
of Heaven's grace, and a better inward ability 
to solve from day to day the ever more and more 
complex problems of my mysterious life. Or, to 
express it more briefly : the more a man habitually 
thinks and acts as God requires of him, the more 
of God's spirit comes to dwell in his life. " Only 
to him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance." 

3. To which two truths, first, that our inner life 
is our all, and, secondly, that fidelity to the inner 
principle of life determines all, I would add another 
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as equally essential to the Christian spirit ; and 
that is, that our inner nature, which articulates 
itself in individual acts of truth, justice, and mercy, 
and which expands and rises the more it does so, 
is nothing less than Divine nature, and its mani- 
festation the manifestation of God in flesh. We 
fatally mistake and misrepresent the nature of 
Christ and the meaning of Christianity, if we 
fail to recognise this as a first postulate, assumed 
as radical to the positive claims of the one and 
the implied rights of the other. He is, it is 
Divine, because He is, it is the articulation and 
revelation of that which is from the first within — 
within the underived nature of God and within 
the God-derived nature of man. Such is a third 
' truth which is fundamental to the spirit of Christ 
and the Christian faith. 

Our inner being, as it spiritually unfolds itself, 
is our all; our inner being, as it spiritually unfolds 
itself, determines all ; our inner being, as it 
spiritually unfolds itself, is Divine being. Such are 
three truths I would specify as central to the 
Christian life, and radical, among other convictions, 
to the conception of Christianity. Or, I might 
say there are five principles on the clear and 
decisive recognition of which the whole hinges. 
First, that a man has only what he is; second, 
that what he is is determined by what he thinks 
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and does ; third, that what he thinks and does, 
if just, determines his further growth and worth ; 
fourth, that what is thus unfolded in the life and 
the growth of the life is Divine ; for, fifth, the inner, 
with all that it involves — which is at least measur- 
able by what it evolves^ — is Divine too. Divine 
being, then, in its spiritual evolution, is, in a word, 
the only real being, and our individual participation 
in and fellowship with the Divine nature involved, 
springs from the belief and from acting upon the 
belief — it may be, as it for most part is, unconsciously 
— that that nature is radical to man's nature, and 
therefore to our own. 

Such, in rough analysis, is the first postulate, or 
starting-point, of Christianity, as it is the first pos- 
tulate, or starting-point, of Christ, the key to the 
being of Him and the key to the being of it; and 
no man who does not recognise the radical nature of 
this principle can have any just insight into the 
essential nature of Christ or of the Christian faith. 
This last starts from and rests upon a real or tacit 



* This is the idea implied in the first verse of John's Gospel, where 
it is said "the Word was God," j.^., it is only through the explicit of 
His providence that we know what is implicit in Himself. Not, there- 
fore, in the abstract analytic methods of science, but in the concrete 
processes and products of art of all kinds shall we ever arrive at any 
knowledge of Him. The fierce analysis we see going on on all hands 
for most part springs from and fosters the death of the Divine. So far 
as it professes to be a search for the Divine, it is sure to create a vacuum, 
however, which even Nature will, it is hoped, erelong abhor. 
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conviction of the truth of it ; and no one ever sees, 
far less enters into, and serves, in the new moral world 
of which Christ is the door and the King, who does 
not consciously or unconsciously take for granted 
the divinity implicit in the spiritual nature of man. 
And the spirit of Christianity first begins to live in 
a man, when, in the faith of all this, he resolutely 
renounces as irrational the sovereignty, or rather 
tyranny, and ultimate vanity, of all mere desire or 
wishing, all the empty lust of having and enjoying, 
and contents himself with that priceless spiritual 
being of his as his sole blessing, and serving therewith 
the will of God. For, as Goethe says, it is only 
with renunciation — literally " unsaying " all that one 
has said as a mere child of desire and fear — it is only 
with renunciation that life, strictly speaking, can be 
said to begin ; and Novalis, the total slaying of the 
passion of self-seeking, is, was, and will ever be, the 
basis and beginning of all human, all spiritual worth. 
What a different view of the basis of life and duty 
is this we have here from that which influences the 
mass of men ! and how altogether opposed is the spirit 
of the world to this the proper spirit of Jesus Christ ! 
For the Christian spirit is not, as some profess, a 
higher development of the merely natural life of 
man, a rise of humanity upwards, heavenwards, in 
simple obedience to its own native instincts and 
tendencies ; its genius is directly counter to all that 
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Without it men have practised and sages taught. 
The spirit of it is not, and has never yet been, the 
spirit of man, the spirit of the world, but it is and 
remains the spirit of God ; and so is justly referred 
to a source above nature and above man. And yet, 
now that it is come, nature and reason and experi- 
ence go to justify and enforce it as the one alternative 
on which hinges the elevation of man's nature and 
revelation of God's. But how much easier is it to see 
into it than submit to it, to demonstrate it even 
than to do it ! And how many of us, after never so 
long teaching in it, and more or less faithful presenta- 
tion of it;, are still in heart and life estranged from 
this the very soul of the gospel of Christ ! How 
many of us are discontentedly hankering after out- 
ward things and ignoring the inward — ^after our 
profits and pleasures, our dues and honours, while 
utterly dead to the infinite value, the high nobility 
and calling of the soul within ! 

All the wealth and honour of the world, will these 
profit thy being, which, if there be any truth in 
Christ and the teaching of Christ, is, in its spiritual 
growth or worth, the all that thou hast ? Why, then, 
set heart on, hold fast by, these things? **My 
brother," thus pleads with us one of the wisest of 
men, " the brave man has to give his life away. Give 
it, I advise thee ; — ^thou dost not expect to sell thy 
life in an adequate manner ? What price, for example, 
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would content thee ? The just price of thy LiFE 
to thee, — why God's entire creation to thyself, the 
whole universe of space, the whole eternity of time, 
and what they hold : that is the price which would 
content thee, that, and, if thou wilt be candid, 
nothing short of that ! It is thy all ; and for it 
thou wouldst have all. . . . Thou wilt never sell 
thy life, or any part of thy life, in a satisfactory 
manner. Give it like a royal heart ; let the price 
of it be Nothing : thou Aast then, in a certain sense, 
got All for it." 

Thus, then, must we, if we would enter into life 
and the brotherhood of living men, learn to think 
and act from the inner man and for the inner man, 
from the spirit and for the spirit — which alone is 
living from God and for God. For whoso lives and 
labours merely that he may possess and enjoy the 
fruit, is not only dead while he liveth, but his 
labour vain. Such a man is altogether an alien in 
the spirit-world, and shall never enter, or even see, 
the kingdom of God. But, O thou who feelest 
the unsatisfying nature of this world's portion, 
learn, agreeably to the wisdom of Christ, to value 
thy life in time as thy ultimately only real inherit- 
ance;^ and calmly commit it and the fate of it to 

^ See the motto from Goethe on the title-page of "Sartor : " — 



(I 



My inheritance, how wide and fair t 
Time is my seed-field ; to Time I'm heir.' 
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the all-wise providence of the gracious God who 
gave it, who is at once in all and over all. No 
mere filling of any kind will ever satisfy, or, on 
reflection, gratify the insatiable human soul ; its 
only possible meat and drink and vitalising nour- 
ishment, like Christ's, is doing the will of the Father 
in heaven, and its only solid satisfaction, like His, 
is the seeing or the foreseeing of the fruit of its 
travail. And ye whose all is in gain and pleasure, 
acquisition, and aggrandisement in wealth, or honour, 
or power, know ye that your life is a cowardly, a 
base, and a vain one, and bethink in time what 
profit were it, could you gain the whole world, if 
you lose your own soul. Your life, brother, that is 
your all ; the only real, abiding possession you are 
appointed to inherit is within you. There, in your 
life, or nowhere, will you find it; and yet, herein 
is that strange saying true: He that seeketh his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth it shall find it; 
he that heeds the keeping of it loses it, and he 
that heeds not the losing of it lives. 

To get at thy kingdom, brother, thou must first 
know where it lies, of what sort it is, and in what 
it consists. Christ tells thee it is within thyself, of 
such nature, therefore, as thou thyself art ; and that 
it springs from and subsists in that spirit of rever- 
ence which was His, for this time-being and life 
once for all given thee by God. There wilt thou 
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find it; in thy being, and the issues of thy being 
alone, thou hast it; thence in the spirit of Christ 
must thou more and more evolve it.^ Believe, do, 
what thou this moment knowest and still hast of 
the mind of God within thee, what of truth, and 
justice, and mercy, and charity still subsists in thy 
own soul. Do all, dare all, sell all, sacrifice all, 
for what God has given thee, for what God requires 
of thee; thus, and thus only, hast thou found the 
door, found an entrance into Christ's kingdom. For 
what saith an old Scripture, truer now surely than 
when it was first spoken by Moses ? ** It " — thy life, 
and the secret of thy life — "is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say. Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear and 
do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do 
it ? £ut the word is nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth, that thou MAYEST DO IT." 

^ This is the only evolution of any really human interest and worthy 
of any human regard — the evolution which springs from resolution and 
the birth of freedom in the self-conscious soul. This has been the case 
ever since the first dawn of self-consciousness, and the proper problem 
of man since then has lain within this domain. The spirit was long 
ago liberated from the blind law of nature, and the task it is called to 
now is to unfold itself with freedom and clearness in the sunlight, f.^., 
in the light of the spirit at length conscious of itself. 
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RANGE, AND ITS REFERENCE. 
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IV. 

It is written, The just shall live by faith."— Roman^ i. 17. 



Faith is the root and the tap-root of all spiritual 
life. No man has bver lived, or can ever live, 
to any purpose without it, least of all the just man, 
especially in a world of unjust. And when the text 
says, " It is written, The just shall live by faith," it 
means that this has from the beginning been found 
to be true. And once true, still more twice true, 
in the life of the spirit, is always true. For us, then, 
in these late ages, as for the just in those early, faith 
is an essential outfit, if we would fairly face the 
difficulties that beset us, and fight with wisdom and 
valour in the warfare in which we must prevail before 
we can enter the realms of immortality. This being 
so, it will be well for us to inquire what faith is ; which 
we shall perhaps the better succeed in doing if we 
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consider it as well in its root, its range, and its 
reference. 

I. First, then, what essentially is this faith? of what 
act, habit, life of the soul can we say that is an act, a 
habit, a life of faith ? Now, we shall best answer this 
question if we consider the matter in its simplest 
form, and merely ask ourselves. What is an act of 
faith ? That — and I am simply defining — that is an 
act of faith which is done in the clear, unhesitating 
assurance of the whole man, head and heart alike, 
that it is divinely ordered ; that it is God's will in 
heaven it should be done on earth; that the doing 
of it is agreeable to the unalterable decree of the 
Eternal ; and that, therefore, it runs no risk of mis- 
carriage or defeat, but that, as sure as God is Lord, 
and not Beelzebub, it must needs assert itself against 
all resistance, and take its place and fulfil its function 
in the sum of things. It is an act in clear obedience 
to the will of the Highest, done confidently, yet 
reverently, in His name, at His bidding, with His 
help, on His side, without any misgiving, and in the 
face of all gainsaying, and which, as having on it the 
seal of God, may make very sure of countenance and 
co-operation at the hands of all faithful, true men, 
and of being sanctioned and accepted in the long-run 
by the whole universe itself. The essence of an act 
of faith lies in this, — a deep sense and conviction, 
that in the doing of it, though it were single-handed, 
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with all rnen standing aloof, and even saying nay 
to it, we have God and all His universe at our 
back; that the decree by which the doing of it 
was ordained, is as old as eternity; that the man- 
date authorising it comes direct from the throne 
of God, and that our clear business is to see or 
secure it done. This, or rather the doing of the 
deed in this conviction, constitutes, I say, the 
essence, the indispensable, distinctive ingredient 
in an act of faith. The doing of it, trusting 
in God, is the main element; and anything short 
of this trustful, all-trustful, nay, hopeful obedience 
is not faith. The soul of it, so to speak, lies here — 
in trustful obedience ; and if the soul of it be 
wanting, faith has. not only no vitality, it has no 
existence. An act performed on this principle — 
assurance, namely, that God, that the universe 
of God, wills it, and will prosper it — is an act of 
faith ; a career begun and ended on this principle 
is a career of faith ; a life loyal to this principle is 
a life of faith : that is, an act, a career, a life trans- 
acted in quiet assurance as to at once its Divine 
sanction and its ultimate success. 

The range of the faith may vary, and have wider 
or narrower scope in the life of one man than 
another. In one it may shine conspicuous in a single 
action, as in Rahab's, when, believing in the destiny of 
Israel, she received the spies with peace ; in another, 
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through a long series of actions, until the end is 
attained, or it may be — as would seem to have been 
the case with Moses — the difficulties, instead of dis- 
solving, thicken, and the soul succumb ; and in yet 
another it may so shine throughout a life, down to 
very death, and to what to sense may seem the 
defeat of all — Jacob worshipping, leaning on the top 
of his staff, and Joseph giving commandment con- 
cerning his bones. 

More faith there may be in one class of facts, less 
in another: with some the intellect, or what they 
understand, may receive most confidence — it is now, 
they say, all clear ; with others, it is the affections, 
or what they deeply feel — they were neyer sq stirred 
before ; with still others, as in the case of the 
disciples of Christ, it is the authority of a higher 
wisdom and a nobler life — " Never man spake like 
that man." In combination with it, all degrees of 
faculty, of light, of energy, of success, there will 
needs be : great in some cases, slight in others, 
imperfect enough in all ; but the men of faith are 
all distinguishable, definable, by this one mark, that 
they for the time see and feel their justification, 
their strength and security to be in God — to lie, 
that is, in having a God's cause at heart and a 
God's work on hand, which, as being His, is sure 
to prosper. They have, all of them, the authority, 
the support, and therefore the strength of God, are 
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strong in Him, and give Him the glory. They have 
an ear for the God's voice, a faith in the God's 
message; and in hearing and obeying they take 
no counsel with mere flesh and blood, man or 
woman, nearest even and dearest, but they h'sten 
and yield to God alone. And it is a fatal, baleful, 
nay, deadly error to assume, still more to teach, that 
faith has reference merely and solely to the word 
and work of God, and not withal to our own sayings 
and doings ; for;— though kindled, as we shall urge, 
at the fire of heaven, and fanned into a flame by 
the spirit of God — it is, before all, a confidence, 
rooted in the depths of the nature, which at length 
nothing can in the least affect, far less shake and 
unsettle, that what we ourselves are saying and 
doing has the sanction and is sure of the blessing 
of Almighty God. Such is faith, and of such are 
the children of faith. They have, one and all, if 
we may judge of the whole by the instances given 
in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, an assurance 
not only that it is God's Word they are hearing, but 
that it is God's Will they are doing ; that they are not 
merely witnesses for, but actual workers with Him.^ 

^ Viewed abstractly, the definition here given, the author is aware, 
is open to exception ; but it is so only abstractly, and with the abstract 
definition he professes no concern. Faith, if anything, is an act of the 
spirit, and spirit is spirit only in so far as it is in its totality active, and 
is, so to speak, all there, in obedience to its own movement too, which 
is always more or less complex. 

F 
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II. With this definition of what faith is, the pro- 
blem, in its theoretic reference, so often discussed, 
of its origin and subsistence, in the soul and life of 
man, needs small question, can occasion little diffi- 
culty. Is an act, still more a habit, above all a life, 
of faith like this, of nature to originate spontaneously 
in the heart of man ? Are men naturally anxious 
to know the will of God with them, naturally eager 
and prone to do that when known ? Can faith, 
which, as I have represented, is a full, free, and 
impassioned surrender of self, to, in the face of all 
adversity and all adversaries, fulfil a clear summons 
and command of Heaven, — can this, I ask, be with 
truth regarded as the native, unprompted suggestion 
and inspiration of the dark, rebellious, wayward, 
human heart ? Is it not rather precisely this to 
which human nature is most averse, to which, after 
even ** utmost manifold merciful afflictions," sent to 
wean it, have wrought their will on it, only the 
fewest can be persuaded to even passively submit ? 
Full surely, then, such faith is not of man, but is 
in very truth, if aught is, the gift, the inspiration 
of God. If, as we are told in the Book of Job, it 
is "the inspiration of the Almighty which giveth 
man understanding," which alone — even still, after 
all our philosophy in explanation — can account 
for the mysterious operation by which we see and 
know, how much more must we ascribe to a Divine 
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source the origin and subsistence of that faith by 
which a man is able to live in and risk all for what 
to sense is not only unseen, but uncertain ! A man, 
for most part, will not take to faith till he is driven ; 
and no driving will induce it, unless, by the grace 
of Heaven, there awaken within him — what, as things 
are, is always, if at all, of late development in the 
human soul — the spirit of reverence for what is 
enjoined by God, with the high and courageous 
resolution to do at all hazards what He requires. 
And so, as faith is of Divine suggestion, it happens 
that a man who believes is not merely believing 
God, but believing by the help of God ; it is God 
the Spirit saying yea to God the Word ; deep, as 
always in spiritual things, calling unto deep. Hence 
his confidence: it is not merely God that is speak- 
ing, it is God that is hearing ; it is not merely God 
that is calling, it is God that is answering ; it is not 
merely God that is leading, it is God that is follow- 
ing; for, as Christian experience^ has taught from 
the beginning, the Spirit, the Word and their 
Author, as they are in essence, so they are in action 
one. And this is the practical edification connected 
with the doctrine that faith has a Divine origin as 
well as a Divine reference : When a man believes, he 

^ It is to this ground the doctrine of the Trinity must be traced, 
which, rightly conceived, is, as Hegel insists, '* the central and vital 
principle of Christianity." 
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has not only God's authority for the truth of what 
he is maintaining and the rectitude of what he is 
doing, but he has God's authority and sanction 
for the assurance with which he upholds the one and 
perseveres in the other.^ 

Faith a human attainment ? Then, is it all man's 
doing together, and the grace of God a nonentity ; 
for what more need is there for striving with man 
on God's part after he has been brought the length 
of faith ? With faith the redemption of the soul — 
which, though but an initial, so many seem to regard 
as a final act — is virtually finished, perfected. The 
conception of it in the soul is virtually the concluding 
act of this redemption ; the deliverance, emancipa- 
tion, salvation itself, a point gained from which there 
cannot conceivably be any backsliding, from which 
the course is and must be an onward and upward 
one for evermore. Verily, then, if God be Saviour, 
as He is right credibly reported to be, faith is His 
work ; and if men owe anything to the grace of God 
at all, it is when they have risen to the altitude 
of faith, the highest elevation hitherto attained, or 



^ *' Is not belief the God-announcing miracle?" asks Novalis : — an 
altogether supernatural phenomenon ; the more divine the deeper it is, 
the stronger, and the longer sustained ? Is not this exactly the Divine 
factor in the mystery of the universe, and in particular the history of 
man? It is all — so far as it is a triumph, and not a defeat — a 
** Triumph of Faith." Strange that there should be theologians who 
deny this, who, nevertheless, to all appearance, believe in the divinity 
of a dead letter. 
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anywhere attainable, by any, even noblest born, 
son of man. Higher than to walk with the unseen by 
faith has no mortal man ever risen ; no grander, sub- 
limer spectacle was there ever seen under God's sky. 

III. But here, since faith is of such high origin 
and import, the question very naturally arises, How, 
then, is it possible to man ? And here we stay not, 
as so many idly do, to determine the precise 
moment, — whether at birth, as the Rationalists say 
— or at baptism, as the Ritualists say — or at con- 
version, as the Revivalists say, — when the grace or 
power to believe is given ; when it is that God 
interposes to plant the seed of faith in the human 
heart This is no question for us to ask, no 
difficulty that lies on us to settle ; more becoming 
and wiser were it, to say the least, to leave all 
question of God's action in the matter, especially 
the time and manner of it, in the depths of His own 
hidden counsels, and to try and understand a little 
better what is the action we have to take in the 
matter, if God's grace is not to be given in vain.^ 
For ^iven in no small measure it most certainly 

^ Some may wonder why the author has not rather given this question 
the go-by. It is because he has met with so many people, whom other- 
wise he is bound to respect, who fret themselves and others with ques- 
tions of the sort ; the more assured of them standing by church-porches, 
and refusing you admittance till you answer as they want, or the 
Church teaches. 
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is, to you and me and all Christendom, as every 
man knows, and is ready to confess to his shame, 
who is ever persuaded to trust in it; his ability 
to believe, to believe in God's grace, being ever 
with him his " crowning mercy," and his first 
assurance of its presence a moment in his experi- 
ence to which he ever recurs with awe and thanks- 
giving of heart. But surely it is in no spirit likely 
to exalt the glory of God or promote the salvation 
of man that it should be held, as it is by the sects, 
a matter of life and death to determine how and 
when the grace of God comes. 

Wise was that saying of Goethe, applicable to this 
and almost every other speculative difficulty with 
which poor man only perplexes and warps still more 
an existence otherwise intricate enough already : " I 
have been occupied too much with things themselves 
to think either of their beginning or their end." It 
was enough for him — and he was no common man ; 
the greatest, as a most competent witness protests, 
the world has seen since Shakespeare left it, — it was 
enough for him if he could but solve the riddle and 
know the import of the current day ; and he left the 
problems of past and future, except as they appealed 
directly to immediate interests, in the Maker's hands. 
Let us not waste our small powers on questions 
such as this, which, whether soluble by us or not, it 
is of no account to settle, when, moreover, a man 
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of this stamp of intelligence has to hold them in 
abeyance for want of time. It is a world this, as 
the same wise man remarks, " in which there is much 
to be done and little to be known ;" and it is to the 
former category, and not the latter, the great body 
of the questions refer we have to ask and answer, as 
we value at once the life that now is and that which 
is to come. And so the question of vital moment, 
and which should alone cause any serious anxiety in 
regard to the attainment of faith, concerns neither 
when nor how the grace of God is given, but what, 
being given, is the use we make of it; for no one 
who does not use what has been already given can 
hope for more. 

And this, accordingly, is the simple and pertinent 
answer to the question : How, then, is faith possible ? 
How is it kindled and nourished in the human soul ? 
It comes, on our side, by severe and tender regard, 
in our own thinkings and actings, to what we already 
know to be just and true in itself, honourable to us, 
and humane to others ; by not quenching, therefore, 
but by sacredly cherishing and religiously observing, 
every pious prompting, conscientious conviction, right- 
eous admonition, and brotherly affection ; by faith- 
fully walking in every matter according to what light 
we have already, and, above all, by daily, childlike 
communion with and devout respect for those whose 
light is clearer, whose life is purer, and whose word 
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and work are truer than our own. Except in respect 
for this light in ourselves, and especially that in our 
betters, no man can have any such faith as we have 
been describing, any such assurance regarding the 
fact and the ways of a Heavenly Providence, far less 
venture his life on issues that stretch away into the 
great unseen. Let us, then, not dally with any Divine 
instinct or admonition ; that is to dally with the grace 
of God ; that is to close the door, if not against its 
first entrance, at all events against its final ascen- 
dancy and victory in our hearts, and to waste and 
wither up the one solitary root, the cherishing and 
nourishing of which is the germ of every spiritual 
virtue, and especially of faith. 

The one fact we know — and it is well worth our 
regard in many ways — of the early history of Jesus 
of Nazareth is, that His thoughts were chiefly occu- 
pied with, and to all appearance absorbed in, the 
study of the wisdom that had been in the world 
before Him; and we may see that it was on the 
basis of it He projected the erection of His kingdom, 
and inaugurated a new epoch in the history of man. 
It was thus — by building on the foundation already 
laid in the course of ages by the hand of Providence 
— He connected /^/j activities with the purposes of the 
Eternal, and became the Author of a faith against 
which, therefore, the powers of darkness battle in 
vain. It is so, too, our poor activities must in some 
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degree be grounded, before we can rationally attain 
anything of the calmness and confidence of believing 
men, and our faith become ** the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen." 

IV. But on what ultimately does this confidence of 
faith rest ? Faith in its final and perfect form will be 
found more or less to imply a threefold confidence : 
first, in God ; secondly, in Humanity ; and, thirdly, in 
the Cross. This threefold confidence is implied in 
every perfect act of faith, and without this in its 
threefoldness a life of faith must suffer damage, if it 
do not issue in final wreck. 

I. Every child of faith has, and every act of faith 
implies, confidence in God. And this confidence, in 
God, in its perfect form, involves a calm, abiding 
assurance of the presence with us of God every- 
where as our stay and helper, an assurance of the 
omnipresence with us of Divine help, that a higher, 
the Highest Himself, is pledged to be, and is, our 
never-failing succour and security. This is the con- 
fidence which every believing man has in God ; 
and yet it is a confidence which only the fewest have 
any sound reason and just right to entertain. For no 
man dare assure himself of God's countenance and 
help, except in so far as he earnestly seeks to know 
and do God's will. No man may blasphemously 
think it possible for him to have God with him in 
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transgressing His commands. Only in the obser- 
vance of these has any man reason, has any man 
right, to look unto, to wait for, to hope in Him. 

Now three convictions always lie at the basis of 
this assurance of God's help, of this confidence in 
God. There is a conviction, first, of the real, entire 
presence of God everywhere in existence; second, 
of His presence in existence everywhere as its 
spirit and life, its law and lord ; and, third, of the 
necessity of His presei\.ce in our existence, as its 
spirit and life, its law and lord, too. 

(i.) Towards true faith in God, a conviction, I say, 
is necessary of the real, entire presence of God every- 
where in existence. And this implies a sense that 
He is Aere now, not merely that He was there then, 
and will be elsewhere hereafter ; but that He is here, 
in effect, to the full now, in this present, passing, poor- 
looking existence, as much as He anywhere has 
been ; that He is, in a word, all with us, " in us and 
around us, above us and beneath us, behind and 
before us;" so much so, that it is not possible to fetch 
out of any transmitted report of Him, however sacred, 
anything regarding Him which will not be found 
entirely true of Him as He manifests His presence, 
majesty, and grace in still existing things.^ 

^ This is not written in ignorance or denial, as will appear, of the 
truth that there are places and times in which, as well as people through 
whom, God is quite singularly and specially present. "David and 
Solomon, even in their days of darkness," as Ruskin remarks, ''were 
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(2.) But towards faith in God we must not only see 
that God is here to help us ; a conviction is also 
necessary of His presence everywhere in existence, as 
its spirit and life, its law and lord. And this implies a 
perception that, as it is eternally of the essence of God 
to be living, to have life, to have life to impart, and 
to impart life, so He exists in existence as living, that 
is,, as thinking, feeling, loving, ruling, self-sufficient, 
self-determinative life, as the central, sovereign soul 
and spirit of all that lives, as literally the breath of 
the life of all living, and especially of breathing, 
thinking, feeling, loyal-hearted, forecasting, working 
men and women, nation by nation, and generation by 
generation, and, above all, that everything of great, 
and good, and beautiful, and wise, and noble, and 
just, and true, in the thinkings and actings of man is 
the direct inspiration of God's Spirit in man's life. 

(3.) And, lastly, towards confidence in God we 
must be persuaded, not only that God is here to 

not, as modern enlightenment surmises, ignorant of this, yet designed 
and built a local temple to the God who, if they went up into heaven, 
was there ; if they made their bed in hell, was there also. And if the 
promise of the One who was greater than the Temple be fulfilled, — 
where two or three are gathered together in His name, there He is in 
the midst of them, with a more than a universal presence, — how much 
more must it be fulfilled where many " (as in a true metropolis, or sacred 
city of a nation) '' are gathered in His name ; and those gathered always ; 
and those the mightiest of the people ; and these mightiest to judge its 
most solemn judgments and fulfil its fatefullest acts ; — how surely, I 
repeat, must their God be always, with a more than universal presence^ 
in the midst of these ! " 
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help us, and that His presence for this end is in 
the spirit of life, especially in man's life and history — 
which, rightly interpreted, is God's providence with 
man — but a conviction is also necessary of the 
necessity of His presence in our existence as its 
spirit and life, its law and lord, too. And this 
implies, among other things, a sense of the necessity 
of loyally regarding, and learning, and embodying 
in our own thinkings and actings, the wisdom and 
the worth to which we have fallen heirs as the chil- 
dren of the God-guided ages that have gone before 
us; and that, at the least, we should take up into 
our life, and translate into our conduct, and transmit 
to the generation following, what of the Eternal 
has become vital to the history of our own nation 
and race ; and, in particular, that we should not 
suffer the entirely foolish and godless assumption 
to possess, or even affect, our thoughts, that the web 
of history has been unskilfully woven, and that the 
task has been laid upon us, by sundering it thread 
from thread, to expose its rottenness, and by the 
light of science, which has at length dawned! to 
detect the ultimate fibres and lay on the web anew. 
The God of faith is the God of history ; and the 
presence of the Eternal is a presence that articulates 
and imparts itself in time. As given in time, 
therefore, let us realise this presence as the true 
God*s presence, presence with us of our God, that 
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IS, withal of our fathers' God ; and without this 
must no one presume to comfort himself with the 
assurance of the presence with him of God as his 
helper. We must have Him for our life, that near 
God, that spiritually near God, before we feel sure 
of the omnipresence of His being with us as our 
help ; and this is a confidence towards Him which 
is possessed by every child of faith, and implied in 
every act of faith. 

2. Moreover, every child of faith has, and every 
act of faith implies, confidence in Humanity — con- 
fidence, that is, in what is proper, and not alien, to 
the true God-made nature of man. Faith trusts 
in, I say not men, but man, that is, in the originally 
human, or, what is the same thing — ^since the human 
is God's handiwork — Divine powers and affections 
of man's nature. This faith is of a kind less un- 
speakable than that we have just considered, and 
yet it is a faith practically ^ as strange to us as faith 
in God. Our faith in man is as open to question 
as our faith in man's Maker; and yet, if we have 
faith at all, we must have faith in man as God's 
child, as well as faith in God as man's Father. 
Nay, belief in anything is totally, eternally incon- 
ceivable and impossible, except in prior, most 
absolute confidence in man's reason, sense, percep- 



^ See a slender hint in proof, where, in his lecture on Thomas Carlyle, 
the author refers to James Watt. 
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tion, judgment, nay, ultimately in our own, which 
must first be convinced before we can trust the 
conclusions of others. Our very trust in anything 
is at bottom a trust in something human ; and so 
it is vain, not to say foolish, to urge, Put no faith 
in man ; for otherwise we can have no faith in 
God. And if there is a ladder which reaches from 
earth to heaven, we may rest assured the first step 
of it — which we must take before the second, still 
more before the third — rests on the earth, on the 
ultimate rock of our common humanity. 

Now, this faith in man, which is essential to faith 
in anything, and is assumed in every system, not 
least of all, but the reverse, in that which affects 
to question or disown it, is, if we probe it well, a 
faith at bottom in this: that man in his essential, 
proper nature is the son withal of the God that 
made him; nay, when we exalt this faith to its 
due place, it is a faith in this, that nowhere in all 
nature, as in man's nature, does God impart Himself, 
find for Himself a body,^ make His presence visible. 
His voice audible, and His grace and power known. 
" Man is the true Shekinah," the real and ever-abid- 



^ Novalis's saying is well known : ** There is but one Temple in the 
world, and that is the body of man. Nothing is holier than this high 
form. Bending before men is a reverence done to this revelation in 
the flesh. We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a human 
body." 
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ing assurance and pledge of the presence of the 
invisible God, the authentic pillar of light and fire 
appointed to guide and escort us in our pilgrimage 
through the otherwise uncertain waste. His thought 
and afiection, His love and justice — such, I mean, as 
are felt and exemplified by a human heart — are not 
merely the mirror in which these Divine attributes are 
seen reflected ; they are an emanation, embodiment, 
and revelation of that thought and affection, that love 
and justice, itself. The Word became flesh, — being 
essentially, became eventually man ; and we beheld 
His glory, God*s glory in weak, limited, mortal flesh. 
But His thoughts are not our thoughts. "Truly," 
says one, "the sea is not as the standing pool by the 
wayside; yet when the breeze crisps the pool, you 
may see an image of the breakers and a likeness of 
the foam, nay, in some sense the same foam. If the 
sea is for ever invisible to you, something you may 
learn of it from the pool, nothing assuredly any 
otherwise." .... But this poor miserable me and 
nature my brothers and I wear, is this all the book 
I have to read about God in ? Yes, truly so. No 
other b'ook, nor fragment of book, than that will you 
find ; nothing in the clouds above, nor in the earth 
beneath ; that flesh-bound volume is the only revela- 
tion that is, that was, or that can be. In that is the 
image of God painted ; in that is the law of God 
written; in that is the promise of God revealed.*' 
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The knowledge of the human, then, is the know- 
ledge of God ; reverence for the human is reverence 
for God; faith in the human is faith in God; 
and the purer and worthier the men and women 
are whom we know, reverence, and trust in, the 
purer and worthier will the knowledge, reverence, 
and faith be we shall have towards God. Rever- 
ence for, faith in man's nature, so far as it is true 
to God, and especially our own and its Divine 
inspirations, is the first and most fundamental of all 
our reverences, of all our beliefs; and whoso finds 
and obeys not God speaking to him through his 
own and the common human nature, will never 
find or obey Him speaking through any other 
medium ; and the first and last faith of a man is 
faith in the nature with which God has invested 
him, and in what, through his nature and life- 
circumstances, God summons him to be and do. 
His humanity is the one sacred charge committed 
to each man's keeping by his Maker, of which he 
is the priest and the high-priest ; and only through 
a sense of its sacredness and the preservation of 
its purity, can the man himself ever realise the 
end of his being, and enjoy the fellowship and 
see the face of God. '*The pure in heart, they 
shall see God." True reverence for God founds and 
perfects itself in true reverence for man; and the 
full perception and assurance of this truth we owe 
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entirely to the teaching and example of Jesus 
Christ, the corner-stone and the cope-stone of whose 
doctrine, as well as life, was faith in the son of 
man as the Son of God. "Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me." *'He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father.'* "vHe that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom 
he hath not seen } " Hence, then, the necessity 
of faith in man. He that has faith in him has 
faith in everything; and he that has no faith in 
him has faith in nothing. Faith at all is faith in 
him. 

But besides confidence in God and confidence in 
Humanity, faith involves further — 

3. Confidence in the Cross. By this I do not 
merely mean faith in the Crucified, but faith in the 
cross Itself — some such faith as Christ had when He 
submitted unto death upon the cross.^ If, adopting a 
conception of Goethe's, we define faith in God to be 
faith in that which is above us, and faith in humanity 



1 Faith in the cross is, to say the least of it, very imperfectly and 
mistakingly rendered when it is limited to faith in Christ on the cross ; 
and that fact is all too exclusively viewed in its relation to sin-bearing. 
Christianity, as well as Christ, is both cross-bearing and sin-bearing, 
and in the very same sense too. "What hinders our recognition of this 
fact is, our habit of regarding Christ as the Church-bearer, instead of the 
Church as the Christ-bearer. It is St. Christopher that carries Christ, 
and not Christ St. Christopher. There is more truth in these old 
fancies than in whole systems of abstract dogmatic, calling itself 
Divinity. 

G 
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to be faith in that which is beside us, faith in our own 
and the common human nature — that the God of it 
is not merely above it, but in it ; then, may faith in 
the cross be defined to be faith in that which is 
beneath us, and, as it were, against us, from which we 
naturally shrink with pain, and it may be abhorrence, 
deprecating it as a trial too heavy, too severe for flesh 
and blood ; faith that the adverse no less than the 
prosperous, the bitter as well as the sweet, and the evil 
as well as the good, is from God. This is a faith 
which, in a less or more developed state, pervades the 
Bible, and it finds its expression in these, among other, 
texts : " Is there evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it ? " " Shall we receive good at the hands of 
the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?" "The 
Lord gave and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." ** Though He slay me, I shall 
yet trust in Him." "The cup which my Father 
giveth me to drink, shall I not drink it ? " It is a 
faith in opposition, in obstruction, in contradiction, 
and crucifixion itself, as at bottom divinely appointed 
helps, and not hindrances, to all that is precious, and 
enduring, and ennobling, and divine in man's life ; a 
faith that it is better, infinitely better, for a man to 
have to gain his kingdom by fighting for it, even 
unto death, than to be born into a kingdom which 
has cost and costs him nothing, and ride prosperously 
in the high places of the earth. It is a faith that 
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all evil and obstruction, whether for our own sins or 
those of others, is a God's appointment, planted down 
there for the sake of good ; that there is a God's 
mercy in it, if also a God's curse ; that therefore we 
must treat the evil with true reverence as ordained 
by God, as an announcement, on His part, in the way 
of judgment, of what He thinks of the sacredness of 
His laws, as well as a test of proving and a means of 
perfecting our faith in Himself. Faith in the cross 
is faith in the presence of evil, of the undesirable, 
and even deprecated ; that it is not — as the wild, 
unhumbled man calls it — accursed, but that it 
subserves the highest, holiest, humanest, divine 
purposes ; is — else why does it exist ? — a necessary 
element in the evolution and towards the consumma- 
tion of all things ; and that a life led and realised in 
awe of this evil, and meekly victorious over it, is the 
most salutary and blessed possible for every son of 
man. All evil is of God, at once merited by man 
and needful for man, as necessary for his true 
ennoblement as battle is for victory, and the toil 
of climbing to the attainment of the mountain- 
top; and to regard this earth-born evil as a God's 
furtherance is of the very essence of faith in the cross 
of Christ. To draw believingly light out of dark- 
ness, hope out of adversity, courage out of despair, 
good out of evil, for one's-self and others, is the 
very victory and triumph of this cross ; faith in which 
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resembles the bow of a boat, as it turns the waves, 
that seem there only to bear it back and beat it un- 
der, into forces, into helps, to bear the boat itself 
onward, "warring," as Ruskin beautifully says, 
*'with that living fury of waters, bearing its breast 
moment after moment against the unwearied enmity 
of ocean, the subtle, fitful, implacable smiting of the 
black waves, provoking each other on endlessly, all 
the infinite march of the Atlantic rolling on behind 
them to their help, and it the while striking them 
back into a wreath of smoke and futile foam, and 
winning its way against them, and keeping its charge 
of life from them," bearing it into the quiet havens 
beyond. 

Thus, then, into Faith there enter as constitu- 
ents three great reverences, or attitudes of the 
soul. In the first, the man raises his head heaven- 
wards; he believes in God, always above him and 
lifting him up into a higher sphere: in the second, 
he turns his head manwards; he believes in his 
nature and his brother's, always beside him to cheer 
his heart and expand his sympathies : in the third, he 
inclines his head earthwards ; he believes in restric- 
tion and limitation, always beneath him, as a support 
to his life — without which indeed he would sink into a 
limbo of vacuity; and all these three attitudes he 
assumes with a heart full of worship, and a sense 
that " the three reverences " are alike reverence for 
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God. And without these three reverences in vital 
union, that is, habitually, and, as it were, instinctively 
present or latent in the thoughts and affections, no 
man has any finally abiding faith. Faith in God, 
Faith in Man, Faith in the Cross, as first revealed in 
Christ and Christianity,^ these three, when combined, 
first constitute a pure and perfect faith. He who 
affects to reverence God but not man, or man but 
not his Maker, or both God and man but not the 
Cross, is lacking in perfect self-sustaining moral virtue, 
in that faith which ensures the victory in life's battle, 
and the victor's crown, when the victory has been 
won. Irreverence for, unbelief in, any one of these, 
must affect and weaken, if it do not annihilate, 
reverence for, faith in the other two. He that dis- 
regards man will disregard man's Maker; he that 
disregards the Maker will despise and degrade the 
humanity He has made ; while he who regards 
evil as only evil, as the cold, unheeding, unrelent- 
ing, iron hand of fate, instead of the tender, loving, 
guiding, warm hand of a Heavenly Father, or does 
not worship the cross, will come in the end to scorn- 
fully disregard and disdain both God and man. 

V. One word, in conclusion, on the Power of this 
faith. It is the beginning, the principle, as our 
text assures us, of all just, that is, true and real 

^ See note appended to this discourse. 
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life, or, what the Bible calls, life eternal.^ Without 
it there is no life at all ; with it, and it alone, there 
is not only life begotten, but life as real as the 
Divine, and as abiding. Till then a man has a 
life like a plant, it may be, to grow and gerfninate, 
or like a vulture, to eat and devour, or like a fox, 
to circumvent and steal, or like a beaver, to mechani- 
cally contrive and construct ; but no life, worthy 
of his nature, to spend and be spent for the 
glory of his Maker, and the being and well-being 
of his neighbour. For it is man's peculiar nature, 
like his Maker's, to live by unfolding and imparting 
himself; and whoso does not realise and discharge 
this his proper function and ministry is not possessed 
of any true life within. The true life of man, like 
God's, lies in the ungrudging imparting of himself 
to the worthy and unworthy without fear of forfeiture 
or claim of reward. Enough for him that he has 
life ; no giving of it can diminish it, and nothing 
in the shape of so-called reward he can get for it or 
gain by it, is equal to, or to be compared with, what 
he has — has in it. And this power of living and life- 
giving, which is no less his true end and glory than 



^ This life is definable, as Jean Paul remarks, not so much by refer- 
ence to the duration of it, as to the truth, justice and reality of it It 
either is or is not ; and it ir, only in so far as it is just and true. What 
truly is, is for ever ; only it must first be. What cannot manage to be, 
will not last long. The constitution of the universe is against it. 
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it IS his Maker's, he attains to, when he attains to 
faith. 

Great, then, is the power of faith. The strong 
man without it remains weak ; and the weakling 
with it becomes strong ; — and why should not he, 
with, through it, God and all His universe at his 
back ? With it the crooked is at once made straight 
and rough places smooth, and even impossibility itself 
can now be done. " All things are possible to him 
that believeth." "He shall have no need to make 
haste;" "no cause to feel ashamed." It is by 
faith man "removes mountains." "While he has 
faith, his limbs may be wearied with toiling, his 
back galled with bearing ; but the heart within 
him is peaceable and resolved. In the thickest 
gloom there burns a lamp to guide him. If he 
struggles and suffers, he feels that it even should be 
so ; knows for what he is suffering and struggling. 
Faith has given him an inward Willingness ; a 
world of Strength wherewith to front a world of 
Difficulty. The true wretchedness lies here: that 
the Difficulty remain and the Strength be lost ; 
that Pain cannot relieve itself in free Effort ; that 
we have the Labour and want the Willingness. 
Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endea- 
vours and endurances; with Faith we can do all 
and dare all, and life itself has a thousand times 
been joyfully given away." 
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NOTE. 

"THE THREE REVERENCES'' OF GOETHE. 
Their development as a fact in the history of Christianity, 

Having availed myself in a general way of Goethe's 
account of the three reverences in the- preced- 
ing brief analysis of the objects of faith, I have 
thought the reader would like to have it, and might 
feel gratified if I gave it, in Gcoethe's own words. 
After remarking that " man does not willingly sub- 
mit himself to reverence, or rather never so submits 
himself — it being a higher sense, which must be 
communicated to his nature, which only in some 
peculiarly favoured individuals unfolds itself spon- 
taneously, who on this account, too, have of old been 
looked upon as saints and gods ; " and that it con- 
stitutes the worth, as it is the business, of all true 
religions to inspire and unfold this he proceeds to 
say that there are only " three " of these, " according to 
the objects towards which they direct our devotion. 

*' The Religion which depends on reverence for 
what is above us, we denominate the Ethnic ; it is the 
religion of the nations, and the first happy deliver- 
ance from a degrading fear : all Heathen religions, as 
we call them, are of this sort, whatsoever names they 
may bear. The second Religion, which founds itself 
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on reverence for what is around us, we denonjinate 
the Philosophical ; for the philosopher stations him- 
self in the middle, and must draw down to him all 
that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, and 
only in this medium condition does he merit the title 
of Wise. Here, as he surveys with clear sight his 
relation to his equals, and therefore to the whole 
human race ; his relation likewise to all other 
earthly circumstances and arrangements, necessary 
or accidental, he alone, in a cosmic sense, lives in 
Truth. But now we have to speak of the third 
Religion, grounded on reverence for what is beneath 
us : this we name the Christian, as in the Christian 
religion such a temper is with most distinctness 
manifested : it is a last step to which mankind were 
fitted and destined to attain. But what a task was 
it, not only to be patient with the Earth, and let it lie 
beneath us, we appealing to a higher birthplace ; but 
also to recognise humility and poverty, mockery and 
despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and 
death, to recognise these things as divine ; nay, even 
on sin and crime to look not as hindrances, but to 
honour and love them as furtherances, of what is 
holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all 
ages : but the trace is not the goal ; and this being 
now attained, the human species cannot retrograde ; 
and we may say that the Christian religion having 
once appeared, cannot again vanish ; having once 
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assumed its divine shape, can be subject to no 
dissolution." 

The reader may be already more or less familiar 
with all this, but I am not so sure that he has 
remarked the occasion on which the distinction was 
first developed as a fact in the religious conscious- 
ness. It was when Jesus retired with His disciples 
for a space to the region of Caesarea Philippi, and 
proceeded, before He would venture further on His 
mission, to test the effect, up to that time, on their 
minds of His peculiar teaching. The question in 
regard to which it was necessary He should now 
obtain a definite answer was this — What were their 
thoughts of Himself? And the answer He got was 
decisive of perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant step in the whole history of revealed religion. 
That answer was the famous anti-Jewish confession 
of Simon Peter, that in the person of his Master he 
recognised the Son of the Living God. It was the 
first distinct recognition of the second, and it paved 
the way in the same minds for the acceptance of 
the third and final, religion. On the faith of this, 
accordingly, Jesus resolved from that moment to 
stake His life and risk with confidence the future 
fortunes of His Kingdom ; and so He set Himself 
to go to Jerusalem. From that hour His mind is 
pre-occupied with the cross, and as He talks of it, 
He strains the faith of His disciples to the utmost. 
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They had recognised the divinity of His humanity ; 
they must needs also recognise the divinity of 
His sufferings. Happily, to use Goethe's words, 
it proved " a height they were fitted and destined 
to attain ; " and the third religion, that of reverence 
for what is beneath us, was in their case grounded 
on reverence for wljat is beside us. 

Thus we see Goethe's conception is no mere after- 
thought of reflection, but the generalisation and expli- 
cation of a fact in the history of the Christian religion. 
Christ actually, and of set purpose, led His disciples 
all the way from the First, through the Second, up 
to the Third Reverence. And what a work this was 
will appear if we only reflect that it was achieved 
among a people who, in their hard monotheism, 
to this hour obstinately refuse to believe both in 
the Divinity of man and the Divinity of sorrow, in 
that "narrowing" of the Divine which is necessary 
to the opening of the "narrow way" which alone 
spans the abyss there otherwise is between this 
commonplace earth and the ineffable heaven. 



] 
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AND SUPREME. 



V. 

** Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? ** — ^JOHN i. 46. 

Here we have one man more than challenging 
another's fact, because it disappoints his expecta- 
tions and confounds his pre-conceived opinions. 
Philip's fact, as you are aware, is, that the Messiah 
has appeared to him and others in the person of a 
man of Nazareth — a small, despised village of the 
despised province of Galilee; and this fact Nathanael 
refuses to credit, for the sole and single reason, as 
appears, that it disturbs and rudely shakes a pre- 
viously cherished conviction. 

Now, the presumption or prejudice involved here, 
that we are justified in discrediting a given allega- 
tion as impossible, because the truth of it is to us 
personally inconceivable, is one which is no wise 
peculiar to Nathanael ; it affects and sways the 
convictions of mankind at large, at every period 
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of life, and at every crisis of history.^ The human 
being naturally fancies himself at every moment 
on an absolute platform ; and at all stages of his 
life, from very childhpod upwards, he believes his 
judgments of things to be irreversible and final. 
The world had, as indeed it needed to have, as 
much confidence in its judgments at the beginning 
as it has to-day ; the inexperienced son has as much 
cdnfidence as, if not more than, his far-experienced 
father ; and those who know not often assert them- 
selves with more consequence than those who do. 
At all moments we naturally resent the assumption 
and assertion of a superior knowledge and wisdom,^ 
especially such as, if accepted, would upset and sup- 
plant our own; and we are even ready to question 

^ It is in a very marked degree characteristic of the present crisis of 
world-history. Never before, perhaps, in the assertion of "private 
judgment," was such stress laid upon the attribute ** private ; " whereas, 
as Dr. Stirling points out, the emphasis properly attaches to the sub- 
stantive idea of "judgment," which is not private. That explicates 
itself, not in the individual, but the universal consciousness, and its 
deposit in ** Scripture " is not of "private interpretation." The absurdest 
outcome of this inversion and perversion is the reference of highest 
abstrusest questions to the decision of majorities, a settlement which, as 
Carlyle insists, can issue at best only in " self-cancelling zero." Goethe 
charges this solecism to Luther's account, and accuses him of having, 
in consequence, thrown back the cause of civilisation by centuries. 

^ The author was once cautioned by John Younger of St. Boswells 
against taking up such ground when addressing a congregation. ** My 
man," he said, **if ye want to get a kirk, ye manna (must not) tell the 
folk ony thing they dinna ken already. Don't imagine," he added, "you're 
the Lord's, you're just the people's servant : you're there to comfort them, 
not to disturb them." 
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what announces itself as a demonstrable fact, if the 
admission of it should seem to reflect reproach on 
some fond belief or necessitate the rupture of some 
tender attachment.^ 

The objection of Nathanael to Philip's assertion, 
that he could not credit it, because he could not 
conceive of it, is a perfectly natural one, therefore, 
however irrational it may often be, and one which 
we would probably have made in his case, and do 
constantly make in similar circumstances. We, too, 
are naturally prone to discredit what disturbs our 
own conclusions, particularly if we regard them 
with any complacency ; and we would rather dispute, 
and even flatly gainsay, a fact, than by admitting 
it feel constrained to confess, even to ourselves, that 
our conclusions were wrong, and our judgment 
faulty. And no wonder; for certainly, of all the 
convictions that can be forced home upon a man, 
this is the most uncomfortable, painful, clnd humiliat- 
ing, that he has, self-deceived, mistaken an idle 
illusion of his own for an earnest reality in God's 
universe, and that, in spite of the reason, and 
understanding, and eye which God has given him 



^ It is this which leads the theologian to regard "conversion" as 
such an event, the inertia to be overcome and the wrench being so 
stupendous. If Heaven ever extends any special help to a man, it is 
surely then. Not so easily can a man tear up the roots of his old life, 
and transplant himself into a new soil and a foreign atmosphere. 
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expressly to judge withal, he has not only failed 
to discriminate between fact and fancy, but has com- 
mitted himself to a fancy as 'if it were solid fact. 

True, indeed, we are not too readily to distrust 
our own convictions. It is from conviction, from 
an assurance that the thing is true which he says, 
that the thing is right which he does, as the first 
principle of all spiritual freedom and manhood, that 
a man — according to that brave text of St. Paul, 
"Let every one be persuaded in his own mind" — 
is intended to act ; and this acting from conviction, 
or, what is the same thing, from faith, shall, it is 
hoped, be once more again, as it has before been, 
all and everything to him in the world. Never- 
theless, though the reason, the absolute reason, 
the God's reason, particularly when wedded to 
conviction and verified in experience, is to be 
trusted, it does not follow that Nathanael's reason, 
or your reason, or my reason is. And yet how 
common it is for the individual to assume that his 
reason is the. universal reason, and to summarily 
reject what is repugnant to that as if it were there- 
fore repugnant also to this. Nazareth, Nathanael 
thinks, having never yet done so, cannot now yield 
anything good \^ how, then, can it yield the world 

^ There is a certain spice of plausibility in this. Men have been so 
often imposed upon, as Carlyle puts it, with gilt farthings that they have 
ceased to believe in gold guineas ; and even that there have ever been 
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a Messiah ? Inconceivable to hiniy it is deemed 
contrary to reason itself; it cannot therefore possibly 
be, and must be rejected as impossible. 

Scepticism of this kind, I have said, is as natural 
to us as it was to Nathanael ; we are prone to dis- 
trust the same kind of fact, and we do so for the 
very same reason. Let a friend, like this Philip, 
whose intelligence and piety we have every reason 
to trust, announce to us a truth beyond the sphere of 
our conceptions and beliefs — a new and unexpected 
one, the validity and value of which he may have 
himself put to the proof — and let him at the same 
time betray the quarter it comes from, the school 
he learned it in, and we are certain, if we are pre- 
judiced against the authorship, to cherish distrust 
towards him, and, what may be far more fatal, to 
take offence at the very truth of which he presents 
himself to us as the minister. Nothing good, it is 
indolently and self-complacently assumed and pre- 
sumed, can have birth or being there ; such cannot 
exist where he affects to have found it ; and for 
him to pretend or profess to find good there is sure 
to excite a suspicion against the soundness of his 

gold guineas, only commonplace gilt over. Reflection very gratifying 
to the wide-spread "empire of dulness," but extremely distressing to 
those who can descry a nature in man of the same royal quality as 
that which frets the sky with splendour and decks the earth with beauty, 
— attributes which are only symbols of a greater and purer splendour 
and beauty, rated beyond rubies, latent in him. 
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views and the safety of his teaching. Nothing good 
can come from such a quarter, we say; and we 
neither believe in it, nor the man who avers it. 

But not only do we distrust the same kind of fact 
as Nathanael; we do so for the very same reason. 
With all our disposition, which our very dreams 
encourage, to expect and enjoy the wonderful, or 
what transcends our own and the common experi- 
ence, we are prone to measure what is reported to 
us, especially if it be of a serious nature, by what 
we have ourselves privately conceived and witnessed,^ 
and to distrust every statement which may go 
beyond the circle of facts and body of opinions 
which we chance to have accepted ; and we cannot, 
unless God, by His grace, inspire us with the due 
humility, be brought to admit that there may be a 
higher stage than the one we have reached and a 
wider horizon than our eye ranges. " Happy con* 
tractedness of youth, nay of mankind in general," 
exclaims one, " that they think neither of the high 
nor the deep, of the true nor the false, but only of 
what is suited to their own conceptions ! " And this 
disposition to summarily accept or reject assertions, 
according as they do or do not tally with our own 
preconceptions, tyrannises more over the ideas we 
entertain regarding what is possible to God than 

^ Materialism in philosophy and formalism in religion are mainly 
responsible for this. 

H 
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those we entertain regarding what is possible to one 
of our own nature ; and any statement which assures 
us of an extraordinary manifestation of Divine in- 
fluence obtains less credit from us than one which 
ascribes to a fellow-mortal superhuman power.^ 
Any one, indeed, will readily admit, in the abstract, 
that God can do other and greater things than He 
has done ; but as soon as you proceed to show that 
He has done so, instantly not the fact only, but the 
very possibility of the fact, is called in question. We 
have never found it so, we reason ; it is not possible, 
therefore, and we cannot believe it. 

Now, this is a state of mind due to many causes, 
but, of all those which contribute to engender 
and foster it, I know of none more inveterate 
than our unbelief in the omnipresence of spirit, 
and our inadequate conceptions regarding" its nature 

^ Witness, on the one hand, for instance, the ideas widely prevalent, 
not so long ago, if they are not to some extent still, in regard to the 
possibilities and productions of untutored genius, and the jealousy with 
which, on the other hand, ever since the days of Hume and Voltaire, 
we regard everything connected with the so-called miraculous. And 
yet, after all, who knows what gulfs, to us impassable, it may have 
been and may still be possible to bridge over by a life in freer and 
fuller rapport with the otherwise latent force of Nature ? and whether 
such manifestations may not be the appropriate sign of a spirit in 
immediate relation with the Eternal Fountain of all being and well- 
being? Who knows? *' Have any deepest scientific individuals yet 
dived down to the foundations of the universe and gauged everything 
there ? Did the Maker take them into His counsel, that they read His 
ground-plan of the incomprehensible All, and can say, This stands 
marked therein, and no more than this? Alas ! not in anywise." 
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and power; our strange insensibility to the truth 
and import of this wondrous fact, that all things 
which grow organically into visibility and tangi- 
bility, which take shape and body to our eyes and 
senses, to our understandings and hearts, in this 
universe of nature and man, express and reveal spirit- 
power, a power before which all that is not itself 
spiritual is as plastic as clay is in the hands of 
the potter. Confining our attention exclusively to 
existence, to life, in the forms in which we find it, 
we fail to recognise the living, unseen agencies of 
which it is the manifestation, to realise their incon- 
ceivable greatness and illimitable range, to see how 
infinitely greater they must be than the natures, the 
beings, they produce, and to feel how presumptuous 
it is in us to assume that we know the secret of their 
being, the extent of their action, and the limits of 
their sway. Nay, so gross and insensate are we, for 
most part, that we not only have no faith in, we 
seldom or never — except superstitiously — have any 
thought of aught beyond what our ey^s see, our 
hands handle, and our senses commune with; we 
seldom or never think of the inner of which these 
are the outer, of the invisible of which these are the 
visible, of the heavenly of which these are the earthly, 
of the infinite and eternal of which these are the 
finite and temporal. We seldom or never dream 
that there exist unseen powers and agencies which 
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are higher and greater than the things we see ; and 
yet it is a certainty of which any considerate person 
may assure himself beyond a doubt, that there are 
realities which are unseen, nay, invisible, and that 
they are infinitely greater than the things we see ; 
that the things we see are but things as they appear, 
whereas the things we do not see are things as they are. 
These are as nothing else is. They have no 
limitation and no period of being, as other things 
have; no beginning or ending, no liability to change, 
no rise, decline, and fall, as everything seen has. 
They have a sovereign, absolute, unchanging, eternal 
existence ; know no barriers, for their operations are 
universal; no frailty or age, for they are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; and with them — I 
mean the spiritual powers of the universe — one day 
is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day. You cannot, in thought even, penetrate to the 
seat of their empire, the centre of their emanations ; 
and what Augustine says of God may be said of 
them : their centre or source of action is everywhere, 
and their circumference or barrier of action nowhere. 
Neither is it possible to determine the event, or com- 
bination, or train of events, wherein they come out, 
as it were, face to face, and unveil the fulness of 
their glory. To no place can you point and say, 
There, for they are everywhere ; to no age and say, 
Thetij for they are everlasting — ever old, yet always 
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young ; ever distant, yet always near. Places there 
are, indeed, and periods, in which, to our minds, these 
hidden springs and fountains of life and being 
burst forth into the light with an almost, if not abso- 
lutely, matchless fulness of splendour and majesty ; 
yet of no place or time are they the offspring : they 
issue from and bespeak a sphere high above both. 
And not only have they a source superior to what 
is merely local and temporary, but no mere age or 
place can in the least obstruct their action or hinder 
the manifestation of their glory. Indeed, so far 
from being entitled to conclude that the circum- 
stances of time and place exercise an absolute con- 
trol over the manifestations of the spirit, not one of 
us the least knows, or can surmise, what the possi- 
bilities of spirit are.^ At most, only one here and 
another there has to this hour been able to grasp so 
much as the idea or seize the principle of spirit-life ; 
and we have record of only one here and another 
there who has so lived as to realise and shadow 
forth what is the action on and through the life of 
pure spirit-law. And this fact that men in general, 
and it may be we in particular, know and possess so 
little of spirit-life, operates still more disastrously 
on our beliefs in regard to it, than our failure to 
discern how everything which emerges into life and 

^ John iii. 8. See interpretation at the end of this discourse. 
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asserts its being in this wondrous universe is the 
manifestation in the world of sense, of otherwise 
unseen, unseeable spirit-power. 

And when we look to facts, and consider what 
spirit has actually effected, we may see how little 
weight is due to any local or temporary contra- 
dictions to its action, such as a Nazareth may have 
to offer, and of how small value the allegation of 
these is as an objection to Philip's fact. It is true, 
indeed, that no man, not even the greatest, can free 
himself from the influences of his time and neigh- 
bourhood, and escape, while genuinely true to his own 
peculiar nature, from being the brother of his con- 
temporaries and like his neighbours ; he cannot, and, 
even if he could, he ought not, and, if true, will not ; 
for it is the business of his life, as of all men's, not to 
alienate and separate himself from his kindred and 
their interests, but at all possible points to join him- 
self to them, and unite himself with them, and place 
himself towards them in just relationship both of 
giving and receiving ; and so, inasmuch as he allies 
himself to them both by what he does and gives to 
them and by what they do and give to him, the 
impression he makes upon us cannot fail to refer 
more or less completely to the character of the 
people among whom his lot was cast. And so great, 
overpowering, and all-subduing are the influences 
which surround us, that by far the most of us do 
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little else than passively yield to them ; and it 
betrays the rarest resolution and courage in a 
man to be able in spite of these, in spite of what 
his neighbours think and how his neighbours act, 
to quietly — which means strongly— assert and main- 
tain the spirituality, that is, the Divine freedom 
of his own nature, and thus vindicate himself as no 
mere child of circumstance, or pipe for fortune, 
but a free, living soul, whose appeal is not to the 
verdict of temporary opinion, but to the judgment- 
bar of the eternal God — from whom, and not from 
the world, he has derived his being, and to whom 
alone he must in the end render an account. Again 
and again, however, in all spheres of life, do such 
men, heaven-sent, of course, appear, who, so far from 
in cowardly fashion, striking their flag to the proud 
spirit of the world, are seen heroically to move apart, 
and, protesting against it, invoke their fellows to 
eschew its companionships, if they would escape its 
plagues. But why instance high examples such as 
these ? Is not every one of us conscious that he 
could, if by God's grace he only would, more or less 
— though earlier than later — shake himself loose from 
the lying spirit of the world around him, save him- 
self, as an Apostle exhorts, from froward, untoward 
people, assert the indefeasible royalty of his heaven- 
born nature, vindicate the right of that nature to 
hold its own against all comers, and subjugate and 
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rule its world by an authority within, which " derives 
its patent direct from Almighty God " ? 

Conscious, then, as we are of this power within us, 
this ability to say " No " to the tempter's sugges- 
tions,' and cognisant, in so many instances, of such 
signal triumphs over external circumstances and vic- 
tories of the soul, how unreasonable it is in us to object 
to a Jesus because of His connection with Nazareth, 
to object to His claims, or indeed any such claims, 
because of the contrariety existing between them 
and the age or place ! If a Messiah cannot arise and 
appear in Nazareth, if His connection with it renders 
the fact impossible, the report incredible, how, then, 
could light at the beginning prevail over the primeval 
darkness, and life, order, and beauty rise to empire 
over what was before a dead, formless waste ? But 
since the darkness did not hinder the light appearing, 
nor disorder order, nor death life, and since what of 
old was without form and void is now breathing full 
of ever-shifting, many-coloured, many-toned forms of 
beauty, who will venture to surmise that in an insig- 
nificant region such as this obstructions have arisen 
which the same Almighty Spirit cannot overcome ? No 
difficulty can equal the great primary one of summon- 
ing existence out of non-existence, and such an exist- 
ence as in this world so fair we see everywhere majes- 
tically unfold and unveil before us ; and He who sur- 
mounted that difficulty can surely resolve every other. 
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But should any one dispute this fact, and deny the 
possibility of creation out of nothing, — should any 
one refuse to accept the logic which compels us to 
believe in a beginning, and to date from a time when 
this world as we find it had no existence, let him 
bethink himself for a little, and consider the actual 
process and evolution c^f things around him, and he 
will find creation from nothing to be a fact which is 
transacting itself always and everywhere under his 
very eyes. Let him think of the mystery of time, so 
awful, yet so silent, of what time does, or rather of 
what is done in time, and let him ask and try to 
answer these simple questions: — Where exist the 
beings and events of a century hence, or even the 
things of to-morrow ? and where existed those that 
now are a century ago, or even yesterday ? What 
were such things before they existed ? Did they 
exist at all ? Were they not rather non-existent, 
simply nothing ? Where is the being living on the 
earth at this hour whose place a few years ago could 
anywhere be found ? And of the worlds of existence 
still to appear, who is there that is able to forecast 
even the faintest shadow ? 1 Creation from non-being 
into being is no less than a veritable, palpable fact ; 
and so, since the greatest of all difficulties is so 
quietly overcome, it appears again how unreasonable 

^ The is of this moment is not the explanation of the is of the next. 
Except in the idea of God, there is no nexus between the two. 
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it is to object to any alleged manifestation of the 
spirit the merely material and local circumstances 
that prevail against it, and not once for all confess 
that, external to his own nature, there are and can 
be no impossibilities with the Spirit of God. The 
Spirit of God triumphs over darkness, disease, decay, 
death, resistance, nay, antagonism the most stubborn, 
at every moment of time, in every section of space, 
and this by a continuity of creative acts as real and 
a million times more complex than when at the first 
He but sundered the light from the darkness and the 
dry land from the sea. All the creating that ever 
has been, still is, and goes on and on with myriad- 
fold complexity by the very same fiat of Omnipo- 
tence by which the first creature was summoned into 
life, and that now in the face of whole legions of 
demons, each as cunning as the old serpent in Eden, 
and in hosts as multifold as the now manifold armies 
of the living God. The creating that was is not 
more miraculous than the creating that is ; and whoso 
does not recognise this stupendous fact, and regard 
the world a-creating, emerging direct from the eternal 
unseen at every moment, fatally mistakes the stand- 
point from which to judge of the things of God. The 
whole universe is at all moments saying " Nay " to 
the Spirit of God, and God's Spirit is at all moments 
saying '* Yea " to the stolid " Nay " of the universe, 
which would fain be let alone ; and stubborn as the 
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material looks and is, it has to obey, and does obey, 
the voice of God. No reason in the world, then, why 
a Nazareth should be held of any account in the face 
of such creative energy, or as able in any degree to 
gainsay and resist the Almighty will. 

But apart from these rather abstract speculations, 
which I think, however, bear more or less pertinently 
on the difficulties one might feel in reconciling one's- 
self to such an announcement as that of Philip, there 
were, as it may perhaps appear, four objections more 
specially involved in Nathanael's unwillingness to 
credit Philip's report; and to these I would very 
briefly solicit your attention, the more that they are 
allowed to influence and warp the judgments, on 
these and such matters, of our own minds. 

First, he had never known such an occurrence as 
this ; second, no one expected it ; third, it was 
subversive of a favourite article of his creed as a 
Jew ; fourth, it was agreeable to no theory he pos- 
sessed, inconceivable on every supposition, and so 
incredible. 

I. Nathanael had never known such an occurrence 
as this. His experience, and, by implication, all 
experience, was against supposing Philip's statement 
to be true. In no man's experience, he might say 
to himself, had the bitter fountain been known all 
at once to emit pleasant waters and .the poisonous 
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tree to yield wholesome fruit ; and it was not to be 
thought that what had never been would suddenly 
now be. And yet, of all men, the Jew should have 
been the very last to stumble at the miracle implied 
in Philip's announcement ; for is not the most con- 
spicuous feature in the history of the Jews ^ precisely 
this, that their nation owed its origin and continued 
existence to a succession of interpositions from 
above, every one of which before its occurrence 
seemed equally impossible ? But the truth is this : 
everything looks impossible till it appears, and then, 
strange to say, what seemed before impossible is 
now not even matter of wonder, but a thing of 
course, the non-occurrence of which would be pro- 
nounced impossible. Thus, what an impossibility 
a sun would seem were there no sun ; but now 
that a sun exists, and rises and sets upon us day 
by day to quicken and cheer with its light and 
heat the otherwise failing heart of man and nature, 
who marvels, or feels the wonder there is really 
in it ? Who ? except some specially gifted and 
tenderly thoughtful mind, in whose regard the fact 
after its accomplishment is not less wonderful, but 
infinitely more so, than it could have seemed before 

^ A terrible inertia their characteristic endowment ; not to be moved 
or lifted out of their obstinacy unless supematurally compelled. The 
intensity of the inspiration in their sacred book is the reflex of this 
obstinacy. Never such antagonism of Yea and Nay in the history of 
any nation, and never such intense conviction. 
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its accomplishment, and in whom no repetition of 
the Divine can deaden, or even darken, his sense 
of the divinity of it, but who believes, nay, sees, 
this universe to be throughout Divine, the work 
and revelation at all moments of its God. Pity 
we should be dead to the divinity, the wonder 
there is in it, but still more if we should imagine 
the wonderful, the Divine, to have exhausted itself 
in what has already appeared in it. The thing 
that is was not, and is because God is, but the 
bounds of it are not the bounds of Him.^ There 
is more in Him, infinitely more, than has yet 
appeared in it ; and so we dare not say that what 
has been is the limit of what will be. Indeed, we 
may see that the universe is a growth, and that 
century after century, of late even decade after 
decade, brings hidden virtues and glories to light, 
which the pride of reason, making experience 
absolute, has in nearly every case predicted before- 
hand to be impossible. Let us, then, not too 



^ There is an idea the author dimly recalls from student days, 
which makes the denial of the perfection of the world to amount to a 
denial of the perfection of God, and it is associated in his mind with the 
name of Spinoza ; and this doctrine must be received, as most likely 
it was originally enunciated, with important reservations. That the 
world is implicitly divine, however, seems the ground- principle of 
Christ, as it certainly is of philosophy. Christ announces Himself as the 
witness of what He sees, and philosophy assumes throughout that the 
reasons of things are to be found in things themselves. 
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rashly discredit a fact because it outruns experience, 
and refuse to admit it because we never saw the 
like. 

2. No one expected that the Messiah should be 
a man of Nazareth. Philip's announcement, like 
that of the incarnation in general and the cross 
in particular, was calculated to shock the religious 
feelings of every Jew.^ " Nazareth ! " we think we 
hear the offended Nathanael exclaim ; " what pro- 
phetic anticipation points to it ? What heart does 
not rather turn away from it ? Does not the very 
name of it carry a taint of corruption ? Is it not 
a pollution for lip to titter and ear to hear ? " And 
yet, O Nathanael, if Nazareth be unworthy, what 
place on earth is worthy to be honoured as the 
city of the habitation of the Son of God? What 
other place deserves this high honour, has claims to 
this high privilege ? No Bethel, no holiest city in 
all the land. Jerusalem itself, with all its hallowed 
associations and proud expectations, is, in Heaven's 
judgment, no fitter a dwelling-place for the Son of 
God than the despised Nazareth. But even granting 
that Nazareth is so much worse, so far gone in 



^ His outward circumstances must needs correspond, they thought, 
with His inward dignity ; and yet not a prophet that preceded Him 
but had manifested himself in a fashion to cause disappointment and 
offence. It was the judgment of God upon them and Him that they 
could not receive Him otherwise than as a Nazarene. 
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depravity, as report alleges it to be, then are 
Philip's tidings to thee, O NathanaeV the most 
cheering and welcome thou and thy sin-burdened, 
sore beset, and despairing fellow-creatures can ever 
hope to hear. So far from deserving discredit because 
they disappoint expectation, rightly regarded, they 
are startling because they exceed expectation, be- 
cause they seem too good news to be true. Thy 
Messiah and theirs a man of Nazareth 1 what tidings 
ought to go more to thy heart and all men's ? For 
it is a pledge that if He live and rank Himself with 
the men of that city. He will not disdain to live and 
rank Himself with you ; even as His after-life of 
sorrow and death of shame, far from being, as they 
were construed, a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence, are fitted, rightly regarded, to inspire the 
most comforting of all thoughts, seeing they teach 
that sorrow and death, even with ignominy, are not 
inconsistent with divinity, since He, the Divine One, 
partook so entirely and intensely of both. No one 
looked for a Messiah in a crucified Man of Sorrows, 
any more than in a man of Nazareth ; and yet, is 
not the cross, with its ignominies and reproaches, 
the most sacred of all our symbols, and the dearest 
to the hearts and memories of all devout men ? 

3. The ascription to Nazareth of the honour in- 
volved here was, moreover, subversive of a favourite 
article of Nathanael's creed as a Jew. The article I 
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refer to has been distinguished by the name of legal- 
ism ; and this, which may be defined in a general 
way as the hope of earning a title to reward by 
work, was, in NathanaeFs case, a belief, as regards 
the Messiah, that He would appear at His advent to 
honour and requite those only, but them surely, who 
were distinguished for their strict and literal observ- 
ance of the Jewish law, and extend neither favour 
nor forgiveness to any other. No wonder that, with 
this belief, Nathanael hesitated when Philip invited 
him to Nazareth to see Christ. It was an announce- 
ment, it seemed to him, which at once annihilated 
all the endeavours of his past life, and blighted in a 
moment all the hopes which on these endeavours 
he had been building. He, with these observances 
to recommend him, was, in the face of Philip*s 
announcement, no nearer the kingdom of God than 
those were who were living without God and with- 
out hope in the world. No wonder he hesitated to 
renounce all these claims and pretensions ; and yet, 
though it is one of the last things a man will do — 
for, indeed, it is the most difficult he has to do — it is 
the first thing a man, every man, must do, before he 
can begin to live, enter into life, and exist in his 
proper nature, not as a machine, but as a man, — 
loyally submit to self-abnegation, self-annihilation, 
to renunciation of what mere self thinks, feels, wishes, 
and is, that he may learn to know and fulfil the pur- 
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pose, however lowly, for which God has created him, 
the function and ministry which God requires of 
him, and be content to take rank till then with the 
least profitable and most worthless of mankind. No 
man, whatever his merits otherwise, though he were, 
as we say, a very Nathanael, is better than the worst 
of men, or anything at all, till in self-mortification 
and self-renunciation he has learned that, and to 
say, " Not my will, but Thine be done." Life never 
has subsisted, never can subsist, as it should and 
was intended to do, in a nature like man's, on the 
basis of a round, however faithful to the letter, of 
any observances whatever, but only and always in 
a full and free surrender of self, in Heaven's judg- 
ment of us, to Heaven's call on us, without stipula- 
tion for the least farthing, now or hereafter, of fee or 
reward, knowing that to do, or at lowest submit to, 
God's will, is for a man all. No man is anything at 
all till he has renounced all mere self-regard and 
self-seeking. He is, whatever .the airs and import- 
ance he may assume, a mere needy beggar and slave 
of a man till then. " Make thy claim of wages for 
this world, and all worlds, at zero — at nothing : thus, 
and thus only, hast thou the world at thy feet." In 
accepting God's judgment of thee, in obeying God's 
call on thee, find thy blessedness, and at thy peril 
ask for more. Thou art first a man only then, only 
so. Only in submission to God, not in the stipula- 
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tion of greed, does a man's blessedness for time and 
eternity lie. 

4, And lastly. Philip's announcement was agree- 
able to no theory Nathanael possessed, inconceivable 
on every hypothesis, and so incredible. And so we 
have here, as already remarked, a refusal to credit 
a fact, because the ground or reason will nowise 
appear. It is denied entrance into the domain of 
faith, because it can give no clear account of itself 
at the bar of reason. It may accord with Divine 
reason, but it will not come into conformity with my 
reason, and so it is denied a place in the circle of 
my beliefs. Thus Nathanael unwittingly suffers him- 
self to be for the time controlled and enslaved by a 
principle to which we are all too prone, and which 
it would be well for us, as it turned out to be for 
him, once for all to renounce — a tendency, namely, 
to exalt our poor intelligence to the level of the 
Supreme 'Intelligence, and to dispute even the possi- 
bility of a thing merely because it refuses to take 
its place in our small system of opinions and 
near-sighted, mole-eyed vision of things. Only the 
system of things is Divine ; our contracted, cramped, 
and distorted picture of things is far, very far from 
Divine. It is folly, therefore, to deny to a fact its 
place in the system of things because it will not 
readily sort with our system of opinions. Happy 
the man who can without regret, nay with rejoicing 
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rather, surrender all systems when the truth requires 
it, who can survive the wreck, and go on his way, 
not only without these, but without any, humbly and 
piously content with light sufficient to guide wisely 
his own steps by on earth. And woe to him whose 
scheme of opinions is his idol, who cannot live with- 
out it, who distrusts everything he cannot account 
for, but would feel it giving way under him were the 
veriest accident to threaten that enchanted world of 
his, in the least shaking of which pale panic seizes 
him, and he apprehends thq dissolution of all things 
and the crack of doom. Such an one resembles the 
people of whom Luther speaks, who, in his day, 
apprehended, in the subversion of a false autho- 
rity, the subversion of all authority, and that the 
dethronement of one Antichrist would only pave 
the way for the ascendency of a greater. Such 
people seemed to him as men afflicted with hypo- 
chondria, and as though they timidly distrusted the 
security of the very firmament, because they could 
not grasp the sustaining pillars; and morbidly fancied 
that the heavens would fall in unless they saw the 
foundations on which they rested, and understood 
how stone supported stone to the very coping. 
Happy the man, I repeat, who can do without 
theories, without the necessity of understanding the 
reasons before he will trust the facts, who can 
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believe in facts he cannot account for, and live and 
act and endure and die manlike in the midst of this 
mystery of being, the incomprehensibility of which 
confronts him whithersoever he turns. Not one 
thing, we may be very sure, has existed, does exist, 
or will exist in this God*s world without reasons of 
the wisest and humanest, far broader and deeper 
than the reason God has given us, and is justified 
in His eyes, however it may shock and offend you 
and me. 

And now, would that I could, with Philip, for 
final solution or suppression of misconceptions of 
this kind, invite you to Nazareth to " come and see " 
how God silences all speculation by a noiseless fact. 
And yet, though I cannot, the Christian religion, 
which originated there, is not the less true, nor, that 
I ever heard of, has any one out of Bedlam ever 
deliberately ventured to disprove, or even question, 
its essential truth. And so, if asked, "What then is 
its essence ? " I, for one, unhesitatingly avow it is 
not anything which has ever been the subject of 
intelligent doubt or debate. Christianity is a spirit 
of life, a power of character, a deeper glance into, 
and a firmer faith in, the purpose of our immediate 
existence, and consists in universal reverence, self- 
forgetful and self-sacrificing faith in God, meekness, 
patience, calm perseverance in well-doing, infinite 
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hope, infinite helpfulness, infinite charity ; and these 
principles, which are its life and essence, have never 
been, nor ever can be, so long as man remains man, 
the subject of honest uncertainty or debate. " We 
understand ourselves," says a critic of authority on 
these matters, " to be risking no novel assertion, but 
simply reporting the conviction of the wisest of 
modern men, when we say that cheerfully recog- 
nising and gratefully appropriating whatever any 
man has proved or shall prove regarding it, the 
Christian religion, once here, cannot again pass 
away; in one or the other form it shall endure 
through all time ; and as in Scripture, so also in the 
heart of man, it is written, * The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it' It is a height to which the 
human species was fitted and destined to attain, and 
from which, having once attained it, they cannot 
retrograde." They cannot go back, so as to rest 
content, as in Abraham's days, with idle worship, 
prompted by awe ; or as in Moses' days, with blind 
obedience, enforced by authority ; but just as the 
religion of wonder was superseded by the religion 
of law, so has the religion of law been superseded 
by the religion of love ; and the rule which was 
enjoined amid thunder and lightning from the 
cloud-capped heights of Sinai is henceforth, under 
the direction of the Spirit, left to the free election of 
the human heart. The Christian religion is the esta- 
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blishment in the life and character of man of the 
Spirit of his Maker, the soul and support as well of 
universal nature; and this, as therefore radical to 
being itself, is^ destined, in spite of all opposition, to 
leaven more and more the thinkings and actings of all 
the rational children of God. 



NOTE. 

THE SPIRIT : ITS MYSTERIOUS, SELF-DETERMINED 

MOVEMENTS (John iii. 8). 

I have long felt perplexed to understand why 
the above verse should be so generally translated 
as it is in our version, with such a weight of 
evidence in favour of a different rendering, which* 
can be traced, it seems, as far back as Origen. 
That rendering so exactly expresses and confirms 
what I am contending for in the text, and is so 
clearly just, that I shall give it here, and my 
reasons for preferring it. The words should, I 
think, be literally rendered thus: — "The Spirit 
breatheth where it willeth, and thou hearest the 
voice of it, but thou dost not know whence it 
Cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
has been born of the Spirit." 
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My reasons, drawn from the text itself, apart from 
the context, for this translation are : — 

1. The word in my regard mistranslated "wind," 
which means properly "breath," and "wind" only 
metaphorically, occurs again and again on every page 
of the New Testament, and is invariably accepted 
in the sense of "spirit," or God*s breath in man's 
breast. 

2. The word our translators render "bloweth," 
is the proper term to express the action of spirit as 
breath, and is therefore literally ** breatheth." 

3. What we have vaguely rendered by "listeth" 
is literally " willeth," an expression, therefore, which 
implies personality, or freedom of choice. The 
ascription of such an attribute to the wind I can- 
not help thinking is a very extravagant metaphor 
in any case, and is particularly out of keeping 
with the sober imagery that belongs to the serious- 
ness of Christ. 

4. The same remark applies to what I have 
translated "voice" instead of "sound." It is the 
word for articulate utterance, and is inappropriate 
in reference to wind. It suggests the idea of intel- 
ligible speech, spoken aloud. 

5. If we look at the apodosis of the verse, we 
shall see that the comparison leads up to, not the 
spirit, but the spiritual man. The parallel clearly 
is: As it is with the Spirit, so it is with the man 
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born of the Spirit ; the same power of election and 
freedom of action appertains to him, the same oracu- 
lar decisiveness and emphasis of utterance, and the 
same dubiety, among the initiated, respecting the 
whence and whither of the peculiar wisdom he is 
inspired to teach. 

According to this view, Christ is not drawing a 
parallel here between the phenomena of the wind 
and those of the Spirit, but affirming a fact that 
conspicuously repeats itself at every new step in 
the development of God*s kingdom, and one, as 
appears from verse 10, which should have been 
quite familiar to Nicodemus as " a master in Israel." 
He should have known that each new step is ever 
a new beginning; that it ever announces itself as 
such by a sudden, seemingly abrupt, apparition of 
the Spirit, in quarters where it was least expected, 
and in lines more or less athwart the beaten track, 
familiar to the men of tradition ; and that, therefore, 
it was nothing wonderful, but the reverse, if, now that 
a new era had dawned, he should be required, as he 
was, to tear himself boldly away from his old moorings 
and commit himself in simplicity of heart to the 
new movement He had owned the voice of it when 
he admitted the hand of God in it, and should there- 
fore obey its call, none the less but the rather that 

• 

he did not know "whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth." " We speak that we do know, and testify 
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that we have seen ; . . . and if I tell you earthly 
things (which you should know), and ye believe not, 
how will ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things 
(which only the heavenly know) ? " Thus are these 
words an assertion on Christ's part of the main thesis 
of my discourse, that the Spirit is a sovereign and 
a free Spirit, and that the limits within which it 
articulates itself are self-imposed. No one can fore- 
cast the place or the circumstances in which it will 
manifest itself. It is there, and so, by a new impulse, 
after its own law. And as it^ is with the Spirit, so is 
it with the spiritual man. He is free to rule his 
world, not his world to rule him. 
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UNCONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF THE 
SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 



VI. 

** Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth." 

Matthew vi. 3. 

Few studies should be of greater interest, as none 
is of greater importance, than meditation on the 
sayings of Jesus Christ, — sayings which declare, 
and that in the terms which He who knew best 
deemed best, what are the fundamental principles 
and essential procedure at once of His own life, 
and of the life of all who believe in His name and 
are born of His Spirit. The mere fact that a saying 
is His ought, — as would without fail be felt if we 
had fewer of them, — to command the reverent and 
thoughtful regard of every Christian, all the more 
if it were only understood how these utterances 
of His reach, as no others known to us do, down 
even to the foundations of Divine things, down 
into the very heart of all spiritual mystery; and 
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how they not only lay bare and let us see all 
this as it wrought in Himself and His disciples, 
but that they contain the substance, nay, the ex- 
pression, and that for spiritual uses — for which 
alone they were spoken — as good as perfect, of all 
the truth bearing upon anything vital to man's 
life that, has till now articulated itself in the con- 
sciousness, and revealed itself in the history and 
teaching, of the Christian, still more any other, 
Church.^ 

It was Christ who said, " I say unto you, that 
for every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account in the day of judgment;" and 
He Himself never opened His lips to speak but 
it was to utter some oracle of deep, far-reaching, 

^ The author is aware that there are many Churchmen who will 
dissent from this view, and that there are Evangelical theologians — 
Spurgeon among the number — who regard the teaching of the Apostles 
as alone embodying the properly Christian creed, the creed of the 
initiated, which could not be posited till Christ had finished His work 
and revived in spirit. "While the author is free to admit that the first 
recognition of the Christian spirit dates from after the death of Christ, 
as in that event it first received its most distinct and emphatic expres- 
sion, he is deliberately of opinion that the whole of Christianity, as a 
spiritual system, is given in Christ's own teaching, as it is nowhere 
else, and that it is to Him, as revealed in the Gospels, we must to this 
hour refer to know what Christianity is in its length and breadth, as well 
as its pure spiritual principle. It is the rule which criticism has to 
respect in all such cases : the words of the Master in systems of the 
kind are generally more accurately and completely representative of 
what it is than those of any or all of his disciples. It is so with the 
religion of Mahomet, let alone the religion of Christ. To find either in 
its purity, we must go to the fountain-head. 
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and weighty significance, one at the least, in every 
instance, of such a nature as to reveal to us what 
lay at the centre and influenced the entire range 
of His thoughts and actions, and what, if we have 
any spiritual kinship with Him, must in a greater 
or less degree lie at the centre and influence the 
entire range of ours. And so, once understand 
thoroughly any single saying Christ ever utterfed, 
and you will find you have gained an insight into 
the depths of His heart, and, therefore, into all 
that lay there for you to know ; you will find that 
you have not merely understood that one saying, 
but that, in understanding it, you have become 
possessed of a key to unlock the meaning of the 
whole ; for so intimately related are the principles 
of Christ's life and teaching to each other — so 
spiritually one are they — that a thorough knowledge 
of any implies an insight into the spirit that re- 
quires and explains them all. What is true of God 
in the nature of things, and, above all, in the 
history of man, is true of Christ in the record we 
have of Him : He is all everywhere present ; — a fact 
which emblems itself more or less in the character 
of every one in the degree in which his life is 
spiritually derived, spiritually centred, and spiri- 
tually complete. 

^ To be always all there may be defined as the perfection of spiritual 
virtue, a whole man present in every movement and moment. 
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Christ's sayings are clearly distinguished from 
those of every other teacher by these two pro- 
perties : First, that they all come straight from 
the centre, and so reveal the secret, of His 
own being ; and, secondly, and consequently, that 
the spirit of any one is the spirit of the 
whole — the tender involving the severe as well as 
the severe the tender, and nothing said or done - 
out of respect to all.^ Few men, if any, always, 
some never, speak from the fulness of the heart; 
and of no other heart, save Christ's, can you, with 
the like assurance, say it is all worthy of know- 
ledge and all open to knowledge, and that the 
utterances are all of one piece and texture, all 
the simple, transparent outcome and exhibition of 
one undivided and always self-consistent mind. 
With Him, what He says is of His heart, not in 
one case, but in all ; so that not only is one saying 



^ Nothing can be more injurious to Christian ethics than the practice 
of regarding the so-called Christian virtues each/^r se, and the emphasis 
that is laid on the milder and gentler forms of these, to the exclusion 
of the severer, as if they were non-Christian. The milder subsist only 
in co-existence with the severer; and the heart which pronounces a 
blessing on the poor and the merciful utters with the same breath sen- 
tence of excommunication against all who are proud-spirited and cruel- 
hearted. No sentiment is a virtue by itself, least of all a Christian one. 
As Shakespeare makes Portia say, " Nothing is good I see without 
respect." Christian morality is essentially polar, steady, that is, in its 
attractions and repulsions, as the needle of the compass to north 
and south, and is naught otherwise. Its **No" refers to a "Yea, 
and its " Yea" to a "No," which are both "Everlasting." 



» 
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in keeping with every other, but in the centre of 
each there lies a sense hidden — definable as a seed 
instinct with His whole spirit — which, could we 
get eye on it, would lead us into the secret, not 
only of all He ever uttered, but of all He Himself 
was and grew to be. An insight, then, into any 
one of these implies an insight into the speaker's 
heart, and so into every other oracle of which that 
heart is the living spring .1 Through the interpreta- 
tion of one we attain access to that which explains 
the whole, of which every separate manifestation is 
virtually a full expression. 

We are attempting, then, to answer the question, 
What is Christ ? or, which is tlie same thing better 
put, What is Christianity ? when we set ourselves to 
resolve the meaning of any single saying of Christ's. 
We are not merely learning the meaning of that 
one saying, what He meant in a given instance, 
in one particular, or on one occasion; we are 
learning the meaning of Christ, and penetrating 
into the spirit and scope of all His teaching and 
of that Divine-human life and existence which we 
call after His name. And this gives us a test by 
which to know whether we have understood any 



1 The spiritual problem which Christ resolved was pretty much this 
— the derivation of that from within man which was conceived to be 
above man, by the re-perception of the forgotten truth that it was in 
His own image God made man. He first opened up the well within. 
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given saying. We have understood it when we 
can intelligently identify the spirit of it "With the 
spirit of the rest ; when we have seen how the light 
and meaning it yields is the light and meaning 
which beams through the whole ; that the sense 
extracted from it illustrates and confirms the sense 
extracted from all; and when we have seen this, 
we may feel sure we have not only understood the 
saying in hand, we have in great part resolved the 
secret of Qiristianity. 

In analysing and expounding the precept before 
us, then, we would do well to remember that we are 
engaged in explaining more than the meaning of 
an isolated sentiment, of an abstract rule of life; 
and that so far as we succeed in understanding it, 
so far have we succeeded in understanding the 
very spirit of the Christian religion. But, as we 
inquire iuto the meaning of Christ's words, never 
let us, in our interpretation, lose sight of this funda- 
mental principle — entirely applicable to the sayings 
and doings of Christ, and to those of no other 
teacher whatever — that there is no understanding 
one word of His mouth or one act of His life 
without an eye to the spirit which animates and 
illuminates the whole ; and that we have compassed 
the full meaning of no one oracle and no one 
work, so long as a single one of these remains 
outstanding which we do not comprehend. And 
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the interest which attaches to the interpretation of 
a precept of Christ is, that it is to the preceptive 
form we must look for the most direct expression 
of the Christian spirit ; and it is the recognition 
and adoption of this spirit which constitutes the 
essence of Christianity, Time was when the chief 
interest of the Church centred in the person of 
Christ ; time is when to many it centres in the work 
of Christ ; and yet the one chief vital interest is now, 
and ever has been, not so much the person or the 
work, as the spirit ; and this spirit, which is essentially 
active, articulates itself most intelligently in the form 
of a precept, which prescribes the lines along which 
action should proceed. Except in knowing what it 
has to do and how to do it, the soul cannot re- 
solve the riddle of its destiny, and the resolution of 
that — which is spiritual and not speculative — is, it 
would seem, the one possible solution of the mystery 
of life. 

Let us, in this regard, then, consider the mean- 
ing of the precept in the text. And in doing so, let 
us take it home to ourselves in, first, its general 
meaning; secondly, its bearing on the services we 
render to one another; thirdly, its bearing on our 
whole spiritual life and procedure; and, fourthly, 
its origin in the soul of Christ, and its vital relation 
with His other teachings. 
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I. Let us regard the text first in its literal and 
general meaning. The form the precept takes— 
for it might have been expressed in a thousand 
different ways — was suggested, some think, by 
reference to a practice ascribed to the Pharisees, 
who are said, while dispensing alms with the right 
hand, to have held in the left some sort of trumpet 
to make proclamation of the act, ostensibly to call 
the beneficiaries together, but really to challenge the 
homage of public regard. But be this as it may, 
the precept is obviously an exhortation, on Christ's 
part, to maintain the closest possible secrecy in well- 
doing, especially in acts of charity; that, so far 
from proclaiming the deed to our neighbbur, we 
should hide the knowledge of it from ourselves ; 
that we should, by altogether ignoring it, by think- 
ing nothing of it, take it out of the power of the 
tongue to say anything regarding it ; that we should 
not think of it, or indeed know it, or be conscious of 
it, as anything at all. When we do our alms, let not 
the fact, Christ insists, form for a moment a subject 
of reflection, or an object of knowledge even, to our 
own souls ; so far from saying to another, let us 
beware of saying for once even to ourselves, " I did 
it ; this deed was mine ; it lay in me to do it, and 
I have done it." I need not say that I do not 
understand Christ to inculcate here anything the 

least inconsistent with the most religious regard 

K 
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to the character of our actions and the quality of 
our work ; the least indifference to the material we 
labour in, the model we go by, and the end we aim 
at ; — all He did was done, and all we do ought to be 
done, with the clearest and most perfect knowledge 
of the matter in hand ; — but what He means and 
enjoins is this : that we do not think of ourselves as 
doing or having done it, so as to lay stress on the 
act or effect as wrought by us ; that we do not so 
much as say in the secrecy of our own thought, " I 
do, I have done, this considerable thing." Let a 
man do what he has to do with the clearest possible 
intelligence — too much intelligence can no man 
bring to bear on his acts — but let him not know or 
think of the deed he does as his ; more than that, let 
him pay no Jieed to it at all, regarding it as a thing 
unworthy, unworthy of his Maker, unworthy of his 
nature, unworthy even of himself; let him hold it 
for what, in the face of an eternity of spiritual 
achievement and beneficence all over the universe, 
it really is, — for nothing ; as in the presence of that 
really not worthy of being known by him, much 
less of being owned by him, and prated about, 
and published abroad. Let him know what he does 
indeed, but let him not make anything of it; let 
him not boast of it, or glory in it, to himself, still 
less to another; it is not to be thought upon or 
known for a moment as anything, but rather to 
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be covered up and carefully concealed as a thing of 
insignificance, of no note whatever, nay, as matter 
of shame — which is ever " the soil of all virtue " — as 
matter of shame, in the midst of this great and 
glorious universe of God. 

And justly is it so required of us ; for why, 
however great and numerous a man's deeds may 
be, should he glory in himself, take airs to himself, 
for doing these, with this fact on all hands glaring in 
upon him, that he has nothing but what he has 
received, is nothing but what he has been made, and 
has done nothing but what he has been taught — has 
nothing, is nothing, and does nothing, to be thought 
or spoken of as his, to be thought or spoken of as 
anything, in the presence of the boundless, endless 
munificence of the Most High ; — as we may see that 
embody itself in the bounty of nature, the grace of 
providence, and the prolific beneficent genius and 
industry of man ? And this precept is not just only, 
but practicable, which, if we knew it, the just thing 
alone is ; for whoso but sets himself to forget the 
things that are behind, and lie there finished and 
done, and to all intents gone to their account, and to 
press on to the things before, and that lie waiting 
for their accomplishment, of which there is at no 
time any lack, will have less and less of the difficulty 
which those feel who are not workers, but mere 
idlers, on this busy earth : the necessity of working, 
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the felt call to do more and ever more, will enable 
any one to realise, in the main, the practicability 
of this precept, and show that, however impossible 
it looks, it can yet be done. 

Thus, then, it appears the precept is a warning 
against self-consciousness ^ and self-assertiveness, 
against a man not merely magnifying, but so much 
as dwelling on, his own doings ; and the depth and 
range of insight which such a prohibition implies will 
at once appear if we simply consider and reflect how, 
as Renan remarks, " egoism," />., thinking of, thrust- 
ing forward, and making claims for one*s-self, is in 
fact the parent " fountain of all our sadnesses ; " and 
how, so long as indulged in, it exposes the soul to 
the horrors of that hell in which each one, having 
begun with simply thinking himself some one, has 
sorrowfully ended with making himself the only one 
and claiming to himself all. Indeed, this false cen- 
tralisation of the universe in the unit, which is, in 
essence, the tendency against which Christ here so 
solemnly warns us, is already the very spirit of in- 
sanity itself, and its certain end, if persisted in, 
" bedlam and the grave," 

^ This expression," self-consciousness," is used in two senses — as, on 
the one hand, the absolute spirit, conscious to itself of itself in man ; and 
on the other, the mere self, conscious to itself of itself in the individual 
ego. It is of the latter, or the perverse morbid elevation of the con- 
sciousness of mere self into that sovereignty which belongs only to 
the Spirit, we are, of course, speaking here. . 
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But let me apply the text more particularly in — 

11. Its bearing on the services we render to one 
another. And under this head I would include 
every conceivable species of beneficent service, every 
act by which a poor and needy brother profits at our 
hands — the communication of benefit to such in any 
kind, whether it be outward or inward, material or 
spiritual, for body or soul, for this life or the next ; 
in a word, every benefit it is in the power of man 
to render to his fellow and brother. In ordinary 
language, an act of charity, or almsgiving, means, as 
we all know, bestowing upon the poor aid of an 
outward and temporal kind, providing supplies 
needful for the body and present life ; and it is 
against self-consciousness and ostentation in acts of 
this kind that the warning in the text is primarily 
directed : '* When thou doest thine alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth." When 
thou feedest the hungry, clothest the naked, be- 
friendest the stranger, supportest the feeble, minis- 
terest to the sick, and visitest the orphan and the 
widow, Christ counsels thee that, so far from naming 
thy act to thy neighbour, thou shouldst not for once 
name it to thyself; it is nothing to think of or brood 
over in secret, much less to publish from the house- 
top and noise abroad. 

But this precept, like all the other commands and 
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warnings of Christ, has a wider application than is 
given it in the text ; and it is the business of one who 
sets himself to interpret these sayings of His, and 
is not bound to the strict letter, but feels himself 
at liberty, it may be required, to investigate and 
apply them according to their spirit, to indicate the 
wider circle of cases on which they bear, and to give 
a larger and more general expression to them than 
the occasion demanded when they were spoken by 
Him.i And if any one should doubt the appli- 
cability* of the text, in the regard of Christ, to acts 
of beneficence or service of every kind, ^nd how 
dangerous it is, in His regard, for a man to think and 
boast of any good deed he may perform, let me 
remind him of the admonition of Christ to His 
disciples on another occasion, when they returned 
to Him exulting and saying, "Lord, even the devils 
are subject to us through Thy name," how He replied, 
" Nevertheless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject unto you, but rather rejoice that your names 
are written in heaven ; " as if to say. Rejoice not in 
this grace you have given ; rejoice only in the grace 
you have got : rejoice not in that which is done by 
you for others ; rejoice only in that which is done by 



^ All Christ's sayings involve a principle of universal avail. When 
He says, for instance, " The Sabbath was made for man," He affirms a 
principle which He would apply to every Divine institution ; it is not 
there for its own sake, but for man's, and only sacred as such. 
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Heaven for you ; here, too, ** Let not your left hand 
know what your right is doing." 

As applicable to beneficence, to service of every 
kind, the command then amounts to this : Be the 
gift what it may, let it be of any amount, let it 
involve any sacrifice — and all service worth the name 
is ever at this cost, at the cost of the sacrifice of very 
life — we must not think of it, or have or retain any 
the least sense or consciousness of it ; in a word, we 
must not only not think of it, but shrink from the 
thought of it as a warning that we are in danger of 
forgetting that higher, infinite grace of Heaven, 
before which, nay, beside which, any service of ours 
IS not once to be named. Such is the injunctio.n of 
the Lord upon all His followers ; and it is one which 
has its basis not in a fanatic fiction of the mind, 
but in the sober fact of things;^ and, like all His 
other commands, it is enforced by Him and re- 
quired of us because it is according to truth we 
should do so, that is, according to the position which 
is actually held by man on earth, to the place he 
occupies in the midst of this boundless, endlessly 
active and beneficent universe. For just consider, the 
gift which a man can bestow upon, the service which 
a man can do to, another, how insignificant that is in 



^ " In all vital action, the manifest purpose and effort of Nature is, 
that we should be unconscious of it. • . • Nature so meant it with 
us ; it is so we are made." 
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comparison with those which even this single object 
of his beneficence holds of God ; and how much 
more so his one service is, or many services, to that 
one man, or even mass of men, in comparison with 
the gifts which descend from the same Fountain upon 
all men. If, therefore, he is in a right and sound 
mind at all, he will not allow his acts of charity to 
stand, even in momentary thought, alongside of the 
infinite liberality of the Great Giver. If he have 
any sense of what is in God, any sense of the 
munificence that is in Him, of the exhaustless 
stream of life and blessing that is everywhere 
eternally flowing from His throne, and if he have 
any sense of the spirit in which that grace is given, 
in which the Divine goodness acts; if he consider 
and see how even God, when He gives, makes not 
the slightest proclamation of what He is doing, nor 
even of Himself as the doer, so much so, that there ^re 
some who are fain to see in this silence an evidence, 
not only of no providence, but of no God, — I say 
if he have any sense of the extent and manner of 
the Divine liberality, he will shrink with shame from 
naming, or even thinking of, his own. His own, 
have I said.^ He ought to know that he, the 
individual he, is strictly no giver at all ; that he has 
nothing which he has not got from a Higher, and 
for such uses as that Higher, not he, shall be pleased 
to ordain. There is but one Giver, and 'any, even 
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the slightest, consciousness in him of being such, is 
a wrong done to, an offence against, the Great God, 
the only Giver and ultimate Dispenser of all solid 
good.^ It is not true, therefore, that the gift is his ; 
and so his thinking of it and reflecting on it as 
his, is an evidence that he is living in falsehood, 
and has not found out the truth, or that, if he knows 
what truth is and requires, he is not walking in it, 
has not got into, and is not standing in, his true 
place, has not got into, and is not standing in, the 
"truth" which came by Jesus Christ — the truth to 
which He who introduced it gives expression when 
He says that "it letteth not its left hand know 
what its right is doing/* For a man to think of 
himself as the source of a benefit, to think of 
• himself as some one for the good he has done or 
may do to others, is a thought which is not in 

^ "A man," says John Baptist, "can receive nothing, except it be 
given him from Heaven ; " and St. James, ** Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above." This is literally true. Men are at the 
best only stewards, and they are very select men, indeed, who are 
elected of Heaven to this honour. The most want the necessary 
discrimination, and are in their place only when, like the Athenian 
maidens, "bearers of the basket." The fatality to humanity which 
the committal of this sacred trust to all and sundry involves, is one 
chief lesson of the fable of Prometheus. He dared to purloin from 
the gods and commit into the hands of ordinary men an element which, 
as the result has shown, only gods and their wise-hearted offspring can 
with safety handle. Mankind suffer to this hour, and will for long, 
as is like, because they do not know what to make of the fire of 
Prometheus. They know as little of its use as they know of its nature 
and origin. 
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accordance with truth, and may prove the parent 
of falsehoods innumerable to himself and his fellows. 
The man who cherishes a consciousness of this 
kind is in a false position, does not occupy and 
has not realised his right place; has the bear- 
ing of a giver when he is a fellow-receiver, and is 
thus in a false relation to God and his fellow-men. 
And this primary falsehood which he pronounces on 
his gifts tends to impregnate and corrupt the whole 
sphere of his conduct and circle of his connections ; 
he can conduct himself in no case and connect 
himself with no one according to the sober demands 
of truth and reality. For one thing, and that an 
all-important matter, by cherishing the conscious- 
ness and assuming the airs of a giver, he is blotting 
out the sense of dependence by which alone the 
creature connects himself with the Fountain of life ; 
he IS cutting himself off from the source whence 
all the good that is in him emanates ; and the more 
he loses all sense of a higher, and cuts himself off 
from Him in whom alone he is or has anything, 
the more does he arrogate to himself the honour 
which belongs solely to Him. The more he thinks 
and makes of himself in the matter, the less does 
he think and make of God ; the more he affirms 
and dwells on his own beneficence, the more does he 
forget and disown the Divine. He loses the sense 
of God's doings in the exclusive consciousness of 
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his own ; and only what is done by himself is of any 
moment — the deeds of another are of none at all. 

Let me now in a sentence expand and apply the 
text in — 

III. Its bearing upon our whole spiritual life and 
procedure. I regard the precept in the text, "Think 
not of the good you do to others," as included in 
this deeper and more general one, " Cease from 
mere self- reference, self-listening, self-affirmation of 
every kind, affirmation to yourself even of your dis- 
cernment, your knowledge, your wisdom, your virtue, 
your headcraft, or handicraft, your birth — how high, 
your acquaintanceships — how select, your name, 
your credit, or indeed of anything as yours." Such 
is the more general admonition which underlies the 
precept of the text. The special caution, ** Think 
not of yourself as a giver," is grounded on this more 
comprehensive one, " Think not of self at all." Avoid 
it, let me urge, because, even if you assume that 
anything is yours, it will be impossible for yqu to 
determine what that is ; you will never be able to 
decide how much is due to you, and to separate 
from that what you owe to your lot, your fellows, 
your fathers, your Redeemer, your God. Avoid it, 
because you never can settle what you are or have 
at all ; you are one thing to-day, another to-morrow ; 
your spirit varies, your substance changes ; what you 
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are or have you cannot tell. Avoid it, because you 
run the risk of making" too much of self and too little 
of God, too much of time and too little of eternity, 
too much of the finite and too little of the infinite ; 
nay, of losing sight of God, Eternity and Immensity 
altogether, and of setting yourself up between you 
and that stupendous, majestic universe of God; for 
the smallest atom, if brought close enough to the 
eye, will obstruct the view of a whole landscape, and 
one may gaze so intensely into the light of a taper 
as not to be able to see the sun at noon. Avoid it, 
not only because it will render you unjust to your 
God, but because it will engender injustice in you 
towards your fellow and equal ; for by thinking 
everything of what is yours and nothing of what is 
his, by magnifying self and depreciating him, you 
indulge a habit of mind which must disturb and 
destroy all just relationship between you, and breed 
endless, unspeakable contention, and convulsion, and 
pain. Avoid it, because it is fatal to the life of your 
own soul ; for by ever and anon regarding and 
magnifying your present attainments, you cease to 
enlarge your being and possessions, to improve and 
enrich your nature ; nay, you cease to be anything 
at all ; you become at last an inanity, a vanity, and 
a lie ; the sure way to become nothing is to think 
one*s-self already something ; whereas by self-forget- 
fulness there are absolutely no limits to the advance- 
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ment and attainments you may make. Avoid it, 
because you never can have peace so long as you 
indulge it; you will never bring others to estimate 
your worth by your own standard ; you will never 
obtain from them the recognition and treatment you 
think you merit ; you will go miserably through life, 
repining over the appointments of your lot, and 
perhaps end with questioning, and erelong blasphe- 
mously denying, the just judgment of God, under 
whose providence your misery is prolonged. Avoid it, 
in fine, as you would the pestilence, because it is the 
sign and very source of a distemper worse than 
any plague ; for what is true of the body is equally 
true of the soul : we never think how it is with the 
body, whether it is well even, when it is sound and 
healthy, only when it is diseased ; our very sense of 
health, our saying to ourselves, " We are well to-day," 
is already a sign of derangement and disorder ; and 
so the proneness we feel to think of ourselves warns us 
of a disease in our spirits and their condition, which 
will finally become chronic and incurable, unless we 
resolutely and perseveringly set ourselves to crush 
and crucify the tendency whence it springs, and 
learn to " let our left hand not know what our right 
is doing." 

Such seems to me the meaning and special and 
general application of the precept in the text, and 
such are a few considerations I venture to suggest 
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to justify Its rationality and press on your regard its 
practical adoption. 

IV. It only remains that I refer you here, in con- 
clusion, to the fact of its origin in the soul of Christ, 
and its vital connection with His other doctrines. 
In my opening remarks I said that Christ's doctrines 
are distinguished from those of every other teacher 
by this property, that they are, one and all, expres- 
sions of what lay not only nearest, but at the very 
core of His own heart — expressions of how He felt, 
thought, and acted in the deepest recesses of His 
own being. They, one and all, tell us the secret, 
the rule, the manner, of His own spiritual existence. 
Accordingly we are to understand, when Christ en- 
joins it as a rule of life on others that they "let 
not their left hand know what their right is doing," 
that it was literally the rule of His own life ; that He 
habitually acted upon it Himself,^ and could, if for no 
higher reason, commend it to others ; that the text 
is, so to speak, an exponent of His own spiritual pro- 

^ Which He came to formulate and enforce, solely because of 
the contradictions to it, of which He first became aware through the 
perverse self-consciousness visible in the behaviour and conduct of 
others. The law He lays down, as Neander somewhere remarks, is 
never the result of the correction of mistakes He committed Himself, 
but always in correction of those He sees others commit. There is no 
trace in Him of a single moment or element of self-correction. But for 
others, and the Divine pity in His heart. His life had been "the 
diapason of a heavenly melody.'' 
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cedure, a glimpse into the mysterious essence of 
His own life. It was His own way of living, and — 
what is notable, and entirely overlooked by those 
who think to account for Christ and Christianity by 
quoting text after text from the Jewish Talmud^ 
— this way of proceeding was not adopted by Him 
because He had been taught it and trained in it ; it 
had its point of departure in His own life; it origi- 
nated with and was original to His own nature. He 
was the first perfect living embodiment and pattern 
of what He here inculcates : it originated with Him. 
And He did not adopt it from without, from any 
pre-existent example, or even precept, external to, 
above, or beyond His own soul, by recognising even 
that it was God's way. He did not learn it ; He was 
born with it ; the tendency so to act was a native, 
natural one; it was original to Him.^ This tendency 

^ The author happens to know a little about the ** Talmud," and 
can certify that a more inadequate hypothesis it would be impossible to 
fabricate. The nature which could distil and extract from it the spirit 
of Christ and the genius of Christianity must have been itself gifted 
with a sense for the Divine not vouchsafed to ordinary humanity. It 
is a huge distracted limbo of Rabbinical speculations and fancies, with 
only a grain here and a grain there of any perennial value, and these 
at the best little more than reflective of what is given at first-hand in 
the original Hebrew Scriptures. It was only as scribes and formalists 
that the Rabbis knew anything of the spiritual, and it is only pedants 
or people spitefully affected who would think of referring Christianity 
to them as its fount of inspiration. 

* This conception is deducible from the account given of Him in the 
documents, and is not introduced here in connection with any dogmatic 
presupposition respecting His nature. 
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was not acquired by seeing another so act and doing 
the like; it came neither by inheritance, imitation, 
inspiration, or insight. It was the original tendency 
of His soul to act in this case, as in all cases, like 
God. Not His learning only, but His very nature is 
Divine ; and all His principles are principles of that 
nature, and have their root and subsistence in His 
being, as that being has in God. 

It is nothing to say, as is now done, that many of 
the principles and precepts which bear the name of 
Christ were taught by others before they were taught 
by Him ; that has been all along not only admitted, 
but insisted on, as an evidence that the advent of 
Christ and the Christian system was prearranged by 
the Eternal ; for the miracle of miracle still remains, 
that they were with Him not merely teachings, but 
from the first incarnations, bone of His very bone 
and flesh of His very flesh, radical to His very being, 
and central to every thought and act of His life. 
Christ and Christianity indeed form a unity; and 
so the knowledge of the one implies the know- 
ledge of the other. To know Him is to know it, 
and to know it is in like manner to know Him ; so 
that to preach it is to preach Him, just as much 
as, and more explicitly than, the preaching of Him 
is the preaching of it.^ And we have no surer way 

1 The author once, many years ago, heard a brave young preacher 
ably expound and enforce a great Christian principle to an orthodox 
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of knowing Him and the power that is in Him than 
by the study and adoption of His words. To know 
these is to know Him, and to walk in and obey them, 
that, and that only, is to be a Christian. It is of no 
avail to know His nature or what He was, or to 
know His work or what He accomplished, if we do 
not withal learn as our chief, nay, essential necessity, 
to become in spirit what He was, and walk in the 
way in which He hath taught us. 

But further, and finally. At the outset I men- 
tioned this as another peculiarity of Christ's doc- 
trines, that each implies every other; that each is 
in vital connection with all the rest, and that an 
insight into the meaning of any one involves a sense 
and recognition of the spirit that originates them all. 
I can only commend this fact once more to your 



congregation of some three hundred people, and took especial pains 
thereafter to ascertain how many of that number had listened with any 
appreciation of the radical importance of the truth, that of self-denial, 
so eloquently presented. To his surprise, he found only three who re- 
cognised in the preacher's words a faithful enforcement of an essential 
factor in the Christian religion ; the most having been but indifferently 
interested, lulled, as they were, into a dull lethargic belief that the cross 
was an affair of Christ's, a burden only He could bear, and borne for 
them. One objector did allow that bearing the cross" was the badge of 
a Christian, but he could, not away with the unevangelical spirit in 
which" the doctrine was- insisted on. "He did not tell us," he said, 
**to come to Christ, to come to Christianity." The answer was, and 
would still be, "What can coming to Christ mean but coming to 
Christianity ? " Any coming short of this is sheer illusion. The pre- 
sentation of it is the only presentation of Him, the apprehension of it 
the only apprehension of Him. 

L 
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attention; and I refer to it again, not because of 
its speculative value, considerable as that is, but 
because it conducts to this weighty practical 
conclusion : that, since the spirit and essence of 
all Christ's requirements is one and the same, the 
faithful practice of any one facilitates the practice of 
all; the practical adoption to the uttermost of any 
single Christian principle is virtually the adoption 
of the whole secret of the Christian faith. The 
whole virtue of it exists in germ in each separate 
precept, just as the whole virtue of a tree lies 
enveloped in each single seed ; and so we find Christ 
not unfrequently promising all He has to give to a 
single state of mind ; as, for example, when He 
says, "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of God." Get once, then, into the secret of 
any Christian act, and you get practically into the 
secret of Christianity itself. All Christian duties 
become then natural for you to do ; and indeed are 
first natural only then, that is, when you have learned 
sacredly to cherish and steadily to practise any one 
principle of the Christian faith. 

And the precept I have been now expounding is 
confessedly of the very soul and essence of Chris- 
tianity ; for just as certainly as manly fearlessness 
and valour, with its Walhalla, or heaven only for the 
brave, expresses the spirit of the faith of our Pagan 
forefathers; so certainly is humility — well named 
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" a nobler kind of valour " — or patient, unconscious 
loyalty in well-doing, a life of self-sacrificingr service, 
the symbol which expresses the spirit of the Gospel 
of Christ. He that is of this spirit is a Christian ; 
he that is not is none, be what else he may. By 
this shall all men distinguish the Christianity that 
is true, that " it letteth not its left hand know what 
its right is doing." 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

A LECTURE.^ 

" Ask a well-read Englishman, not over forty-five 
3'^ears of age," says a living French critic, ** who are 
the men that think to-day in the Queen's dominions, 
and he will be sure to assign the pre-eminence to 
Thomas Carlyle." And indeed, this man, if not the 
greatest, is by far the wisest thinker our country, 
not to say the time, possesses; and this is the settled, 
deliberate opinion, not of a few critics merely, but 
of nearly all the men of acknowledged eminence in 
every department of art and letters in the three 
kingdoms. Charles Dickens, the novelist, Alfred 
Tennyson and Robert Browning, the poets, John 
Ruskin, the art-critic, J. Anthony Froude, the 
historian, Holman Hunt, the painter, Woolner, the 



^ This lecture was written in February 1870 at the instance of a 
society of working-men connected with the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
The author offers it to the reader exactly as it was delivered, and he sees 
no need to qualify the terms in which it was composed. Carlyle's life 
was by that time as good as ended, and all the materials of any vital 
account lay already fully at hand. 
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sculptor, Tyndal, the physio-philosopher, and Dean 
Stanley, the high-bred churchman, are all under- 
stood to look up to him with the veneration due 
to a sage, and to regard him as master in what is, 
at bottom, the greatest of all sciences, the science of 
wisdom, the science which determines what consti- 
tutes worth and unworth in the human being ; while 
there is not a young man born into this age, of an 
inquiring spirit, and a loyal, ingenuous, truth-loving 
nature, who believes in the divinity of the written 
word, and has read his, that does not reverence 
his name as the most sacred we possess in the 
priesthood of letters, and would not rather part 
with all the literature of the time than with that 
single volume of his, written nearly forty years ago 
in the heart of a Dumfriesshire moorland, and 
known to almost all of us, by title at least, as 
*• Sartor Resartus." Nay, there is not any one 
among us who knows him, and who values moral 
excellence as the highest excellence, but, however 
he may demur to his philosophic creed, regards 
himself as a man of the noblest nature, and worthy 
to rank alongside of the best and bravest that 
have figured anywhere in the annals of mankind. 
For this man is more than a thinker ; his thoughts 
are his life, and these, even as recorded by him- 
self in his own expressive dialect, come short, it 
is understood, of the deep and broad humanity of 



r - 
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his daily walk and conversation. To him there is 
nothing under the sun comparable to steady, persis- 
tent integrity of life ; and than his life, it is known 
to all who know him, none more upright and hon- 
ourable transacts itself among us in this nineteenth 
century of time. 

And this Thomas Carlyle is a Scotchman, who, 
and with reason, regards his "dear old native land," 
as he calls it, with a pious attachment ; and all who : 
have any affection for it and its memories ought, 
if from no higher motive, to feel a specially warm 
side towards him. For all that our country has 
in the past spiritually vanquished, and realised till 
now, of truth and worth — and that is no inconsider- 
able quantity — lives, if it lives at all, in him, lives as 
clearly in his memory as it does in his heart and 
life. And right bravely does he vindicate his Scotch 
extraction, since not only has he a specially friendly 
greeting for every worthy Scot he may come across 
in his researches, and a truer insight into Scotland's 
worthies and history than perhaps any other, but 
he is a man of the same mettle and quality as the 
best of his country's sons. He has, in a marked 
degree, the generous rage at wrong and the daunt- 
less heart of Wallace, the intense conviction and 
moral severity of Knox, the glowing affection and 
fiery soul of Burns, the shrewd sagacity and oaken 
strength of Scott, the clear and candid, intrepid 
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intellect of David Hume, and the sage respect 
for the adaptation of means to ends which comes 
out in the mechanical genius of James Watt ; and 
he has what is far greater and grander, and which 
hardly another Scotchman since Knox has inherited 
in the same degree, a firm and assured faith in God, 
especially as the spirit that lives in, and the power 
that rules over, the earthly fortunes of the human 
family ; and, above all, in this brave, quite modern 
creed, that even doubt, when demonstrated to be 
true and believed, is of a purifying nature, and 
ensures a higher and a clearer and a stronger faith 
at once in God and man ; that the sceptic, and even 
the open scoffer, is, like Satan in the Book of Job, 
the servant of the Most High. 

Nor is it in this particular of his faith alone that 
Carlyle is distinguished from the illustrious Scots 
that have lived before him ; the special virtue that 
he inherits from each comes out in him in combi- 
nation with other elements, which lend to it a brighter 
lustre and a worthier aim. The Wallace feeling, 
for example, that Scotland is not to lie under the 
foot, and slave it at the beck, of an alien, is trans- 
figured in him into a grim, death-defiant hostility, 
not, as in Wallace, against the enemies of his country 
only, but against the whole leprous armada of selfish, 
lustful passions, that, beleaguering from without and 
betraying from within, threaten to brutalise the life. 
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and so efface the divinity, and degrade the dignity, 
of man. 

The Knox gospel, that each man is by his Christ 
born a prophet and priest of the Highest, and holds 
within him, as the Lord's freedman, the spirit and 
light of God, his Maker, has burst in him the bonds 
of the letter within which Knox restrained it,^ and 
become once more a gospel which opens wide the 
door of the divine kingdom to all anywhere who 
mildly accept Heaven's judgment and loyally re- 
spond to Heaven's call. 

The crude, democratic, and all too meagre faith 
of Burns, based in him on the native royalty of his 
own nature, and that proud spirit of independence 
to which he was fated to fall a prey, that the merely 
honest man is of the same rank and worth as th6 
highest born and best-bred lord or lady, has shaped 
itself at length in Carlyle into this, the only rational 
conclusion in the matter, that, though we are, if only 
healthy, all potentially men, they are the fewest who. 



^ Knox, Carlyle says, had the quite singular fortune to get his 
message accepted by a whole nation ; and the net result as a faith, 
which in higher forms and lower became national, he sums up in two 
propositions : first, that we are men each made by God, each directly 
answerable to God ; and, secondly, that what we do in time, "through 
every meanest moment of it," rests on and relates to eternity. It is 
so he construes Knox*s message, as he scans it with an eye to the heart, 
to the pith and marrow, of the matter. The ** letter " is not the soul 
of the transaction ; the soul or vital point of that, as of everything else 
that is world-historical, is seen, he thinks, only in its outcome. 
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for their sins and their fathers', attain to manhood ; 
and that these, whether princes or peasants, are all 
scions, offshoots of a good stock, and are what they 
are because they belong to a race that for genera- 
tions has dared nobly and done nobly, and who, 
because loyal to their high degree, are our born kings 
and priests, our leaders for time and eternity, in 
whose light-radiance it is alone well with us, and 
whom — so /^//democratic are we — the rest of us, 
though the "dullest clodpole or the haughtiest fea- 
therhead," would each one, " were his knees stiffened 
into brass," fall down and worship. 

Sir Walter Scott's regard for the healthily strong 
man, as he turns up in the traditions of mediaeval 
Europe or the Border ballad, who can, by his superior 
physique and stronger will, tame or coerce others into 
servile submission, and in whose hands the weaker 
sort are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
to the execution of his purposes and the still higher 
honour of himself and his order, is transformed in 
Carlyle into a reverence, which he names Hero-wor- 
ship, for all who, whether what is called high born or 
low, whether perfect characters or imperfect, beautiful 
or not, do yet, as in a Frederick, a Napoleon, a 
Rousseau, or a Boswell, recommend to us in any 
fashion the divinity, the transcendency, of a human 
virtue, and so persuade others in the long-run, not 
from fear but free choice, not as menials but as men, 
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to accept their word for God's word, and their way 
for God's way, as a sure and infallible passport to a 
like nobility. 

Nor is Carlyle less indebted to Hume than to 
Wallace and Knox, Scott and Burns ; and yet he 
alone of the generation since born has been able of 
himself to tear asunder with effect the bandages with 
which Hume would blind us, and see in the freewill 
of man alone, in so far as it co-operates with the hest 
of majestic Nature, a summary denial, sheer and 
sweeping, to Hume's portentous atheism — that life is 
a restless, aimless, heaving up and down, swaying to 
and fro, on a waste ocean of blind sensations, without 
rational plot or counterplot, God or devil. " This 
thou callest being, it is all without purpose, sayest 
thou } " rejoins Carlyle in substance to Hume's philo- 
sophy, "an idle, meaningless, empty movement of 
things, dreamwise, from nothing to nothing; and it 
is all a trick of the cleverest whether what is called 
God or Beelzebub is to sit sovereign at the centre of 
this universe and henceforth lord it over men and 
nations ? Ha ! I see how it is thou hast come by 
this godless fancy ; it is because thy own life is with- 
out purpose. Have a purpose, and thou wilt soon 
see, as thou settest to work it out, whether Nature 
have not a mind as well as thou, and wisdom be not 
summed up in this one precept: Work thou there- 
with in harmony, or be ground into dust and nothing- 
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ness under her unrelenting Juggernaut wheel." So 
that Hume's influence, except as a lesson of can- 
dour and methodical clearness, takes shape in Carlyle 
more as a reaction than as a direct effect, and comes 
out in him in his intense counter-belief, which is 
of the heart of his convictions, that this wondrous 
universe and man's life, so far from being an idle 
vanity and inanity, is a many-coloured, many-toned 
symbol, at once veiling and unveiling, of unseen reali- 
ties, which always and everywhere look down with 
earnest, often tearful, visage upon our sadly hampered, 
sorely baffled, mostly tragic lot, and pass beyond the 
limits of space and time into an expanse of which no 
eye or imagination of man can descry, even afar off, 
the beginning or the ending. 

Nor is Carlyle under less obligation to the mecha- 
nical genius of Watt than the speculative talent of 
Hume, and free and open are his acknowledgments 
of Watt's services. Only beware, he pleads, lest, 
as in all departments of life up to thinking and 
worship, there is a tendency to sink the man in the 
machine, so that Birmingham, waxing valiant, antici- 
pates the time when it will produce a wood-and- 
leather man, " able to reason and pray as well as most 
country parsons ; " beware, he says, lest your not un- 
natural wonder over the machine blind you to the 
superlative of wonder in man its maker, of whom and 
his mystic, unfathomable life and worth, the machine 
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IS hardly a rude, runic symbol ; and consider that 
the machine is at best but a swift-winged carrier or 
broad-shouldered porter, that brings to hand what is 
of value only when it is not of mechanical, but of vital, 
origin, and that it may fetch and carry quite as much 
in the service of the devil as in that of the Deity, if it 
be not in its preternatural strength and swiftness apt 
to stir up in the blood a mad feverish agitation, under 
the excitement of which life may only run to worth- 
less waste, and issue in hideous, nameless abortion. 
** You little know," we seem to hear him plead, could 
we but understand his warning, "you little know 
what a Promethean curse you are drawing down on 
your heads when you madly divert to mechanic ends 
what was meant for vital, and what a wealth of life 
you throw away when you impose on the machine 
the task which Heaven meant for the discipline of 
the immortal nature." 

Such in rough outline, and so deep, are Carlyle's 
obligations to the illustrious Scots that have lived 
before him, and such the changed aspect in which 
their spirit reappears in him in this modern era ; but 
what we have been aiming at, in thus drawing the 
lines between him and them, is that thereby we may 
the more readily give you some conception at the 
outset of his philosophy of life, and interest you 
beforehand in the sketch we have now to submit of his 
remarkable biography. 
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Thomas Carlyle, then, is a Dumfriesshire, Annan- 
dale man, and was born at Ecclefechan, in the parish 
of Middlebie, three-quarters of a century ago, 4th 
December 1795, His descent is proof of the truth 
of his own theory, that he never heard tell of a clever 
man that came of entirely stupid people ; that you 
can trace ^ the son, if there is any mettle in him, 
through the sire, and even grandsire, nay, as far as 
there are documents to guide you ; for James Carlyle, 
or Carle, as they call them there, the father, though 
but a step above a peasant, was a man of singular in- 
dependence and force of character ; and Carlyle once 
told a friend of mine, that for all the women he has 
known and studied, he never came across one equal 
to his mother. To be and do fearlessly what he 
ought, or duty, or honour, appears, as became a man, 
to have been the ruling passion of the father ; to be 
and do quietly, yet decisively, what she loved, or 
self-forgetting devotion, appears, as beseemed a 
woman, to have been the ruling passion of the 
mother ; and these two qualities, the honourable and 
the devout, or moral strength and sensibility, always 
come up before the mind of the son as in their union 

^ This, accordingly, Carlyle was in the habit of doing when investi- 
gating the character of any of his "heroes." Of the six volumes in 
which the "Life of Frederick the Great" first appeared, two are 
occupied exclusively with an account of his ancestry, who are all shown 
to have been highly " capable " people, and, if anything, some of them 
of firmer fibre than their more illustrious descendant. 
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the constituents of a perfect character, and appear 
from the first to distinguish his own sayings and 
doings, which are redolent throughout with manly 
piety. 

The father,^ true to his character, had no respect 
for any man, whatever his rank, who forgot what 
was due to himself and his neighbour; and many a 
time, it is said, he dared to rebuke both the laird and 
the parson, when it seemed to him that either dealt 
faithlessly by his own trust, or trespassed without 
cause on the rights of others. Did he not once tell 
the laird to his face that he was a fool, and persuade 
the congregation to which he belonged, when unwill- 
ing to part with their minister, who was for off to a 
richer living, to consent offhand to his translation, 
by emphatic utterance, in open court, of this tren- 
chant oracle : " Gie the hireling his wages and let him 



^ "I have a sacred pride,*' says Carlyle in his "Reminiscences" of 
him, written in 1832, at the time of his death, and published close after 
the event of his own, — ** I have a sacred pride in my peasant father, 
and would not exchange him, even now, for any king known to me. . . . 
Religion was his pole-star, . . . through * the ruins of a falling era ' 
not once missing his footing. He was wholly a man of action, with 
speech subservient thereto ; . . . did not put out the natural eye of his 
mind to see better with a telescope. I once " (mother ill, her reason 
seemingly gone) *'saw him in a passion of tears. It was as if a rock 
of granite had melted, and was thawing into water. . , . He was there 
not to govern but to be governed ; could still live, and therefore did not 
revolt " (except that he gave up masoncraft when it was becoming dis- 
honest, and took to honourable farming rather). " One of the most pros- 
perous men I have ever in my life known.' 



» 
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go " ? While such was the force of his own will and 
determination, that once, when harvest-time found 
him sick and in bed, and the heavens and the earth 
seemed appealing to every man and woman to assist 
at the ingathering, he started, ill as he was, at the 
summons to his feet, threw the drugs to the dogs, 
and sallying forth with reaping-hook in hand, set-to 
with might and main to the work, and rested not 
till he had both cut down a large section of the field, 
and he was as well in body as he had been in soul 
from the outset, having shaken off his trouble as the 
lion the morning dew from his mane ; or as Frederick 
the Great once threw off an otherwise mortal ague for 
life, when, opportunity occurring, he rose from his 
lethargy, and marching off on the instant, with one 
bold sweep of his sword sliced Silesia for ever away 
from the Austrian Empire. 

It is his mother Carlyle has evidently in his eye 
when, in " Sartor Resartus," ^ he makes his hero 
Teufelsdrockh thus piously recall the virtues of the 
good Gretcheii: — "My kind mother did me one 
altogether invaluable service: she taught me, less 
indeed by word than by act and daily reverent look 
and habitude, her own simple version of the Christian 



^ The ** Reminiscences " warrant the use here made of ** Sartor," and 
justify the presumption that there is in it more than a merely spiritual 
biography. There appears to have been actually a iiesh-andoblood 
Blumine of a sort. 
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faith. The highest whom I knew on earth, I here 
saw bowed down, with awe unsjjeakable, before a 
Higher in heaven." And Carlyle himself is, I under- 
stand, fond of relating how, when as yet his eyes 
were sealed, and he walked, or rather stumbled, in a 
darkness, which seemed settling over him in " fixed, 
starless, Tartarean black," she was the last earthly 
counsellor to whom he repaired in hope of comfort, 
and how, when he found she not only had no credible 
word to speak, but was devoid even of sympathy to 
understand his difficulty, he turned heavily away in 
sad despair of relief from any other quarter ; and it 
was not till after long silent agonising wrestle with the 
question alone, he hit upon this as the only solution 
of his, as indeed it is of all, spiritual misery, which, 
accordingly, he has ever since assiduously recom- 
mended as the sovereign specific remedy for man's 
distresses : — Not in another, only in thyself canst thou 
find healing; not in the vain attempt to reproduce 
another's life, only in resolute effort to interpret and 
unfold thine own, is blessedness possible for thee as 
for me; not otherwise can another's life become 
thine, except as the genuine outcome of thy own 
conviction, applied to the solution of thy own prob- 
lem and the realisation of thy own aim : thou must 
watch and follow thy own star. 

One other trait of the good mother we must not, 
for the son's sake, omit in passing, in which respect 
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she recalls to mind the mother of our national bard, 
and that was the habitual reverence with which she 
regarded her husband's superior worth, in whom and 
his authority she recognised a visible symbol of the 
authority of God ; and this, with much else of the 
like which went on under this humble roof-tree, to 
which Carlyle's young soul was witness, doubtless 
contributed more than anything to his faith in the 
sacredness of family life, as indeed in most time- 
honoured relationships, and in the potency and 
omnipotency of that first lesson in piety which the 
plastic life receives by the side of a father and 
mother whose respect, as in God's sight, for one 
another so impressively inculcates and imprints on 
the heart the great first lesson of the Christian faith, 
of the divinity there is in man and the humanity 
there is in God. 

Of the parentage and priceless home education 
thus vouchsafed the young Carlyle, we may well 
say, what he himself says of Burns' : " Such is 
seldom found in any rank of society, and is worth 
descending far in society to seek." The discipline 
was by all accounts severe and restricted,^ but the 
soft mother-element made it sweet ; and he learned, 



1 " An inflexible element of authority surrounded us all. We felt 
from the first that our own wish had nothing to say in the matter. 
Not a joyful life (what life is ?), yet a safe, quiet one ; above most others 
(or any other I have witnessed), a wholesome one.'' — Reminiscences, 
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what unhappily Robert Burns never did, the obe- 
dience which maketh free. On this section of his 
life Carlyle looks back with fond affection ; and 
warm, warm are the colours in which it is painted on 
the otherwise darksome page. " Nevertheless," he 
adds, " I were but a vain dreamer to say, that even 
then my felicity was perfect. I had, once for all, 
come down from Heaven into the Earth. Among: 
the rainbow colours that glowed on my horizon, lay 
even in childhood a dark ring of Care, as yet no 
thicker than a thread, and often quite overshone ; 
yet always it reappeared, nay, ever waxing broader 
and broader; till in after years it almost overshadowed 
my whole canopy, and threatened to engulf me in 
final night. It was the ring of Necessity whereby 
we are all begirt; happy he for whom a kind 
heavenly Sun brightens it into a ring of Duty, and 
plays round it with beautiful prismatic diffractions ; 
yet ever, as basis and as bourne for our whole being, 
it is there." 

Of the school portion of Carlyle's education we 
know nothing, except that, though of the best his 
country afforded, it was, in his own esteem, little 
worth. He learned better than most all his masters 
taught him, and " kept it," as he tells us, " stored up 
in a corner of his head, but saw as yet no manner of 
use in it." His teachers, he complains, were, in the 
main, a hungry, greedy set of " hide-bound pedants," 

N 
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who neither thought nor lived, understood " neither 
man's nature nor boy's," and at best " crammed " you 
with mere words and the syntax thereof, which they 
called ** fostering the growth of mind," of which they 
" knew only this much, that it had a faculty called 
Memory, and could be acted on through the muscular 
integument by the application of birch-rods." He 
does not concede to them even the merit, of having 
taught him to "read," for "reading," he says, "he 
cannot remember ever to have learned ; so perhaps 
had it by nature." His appetite for books was 
enormous.^ " What printed thing soever I met," he 
says, " I read. My very copper money I laid out on 
stall-literature, which, as it accumulated, I, with my 
own hands, sewed into volumes." 

History, and especially man's notions or fancies of 
his history, however fabulous, or mythical, as they 
are now called, were his favourite studies ; and the 
fables he regarded quite as validly historical as 
the prose actuality ; and justly, because they were 
believed in by the people, and, because believed, all 
but omnipotent in shaping the popular character and 



1 In after years (1816-18), when he was a teacher in Kirkcaldy — 
** a place I always rather like to this'day" — the appetite referred to was 
still in full force. Gibbon, an edition in twelve volumes, he remembers 
reading through here at the rate of a volume a day. * * Inconceivable 
to me now" (1866), he says, "with what ardour, with what greedy 
velocity, literally above ten times the speed I can now make with any 
book." 
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creed. Nor did he devour what he read as a mere 
glutton, or as did the lean kine the fat in Pharaoh's 
vision, without getting fatter, but his digestive faculty 
being as robust as his appetite, the nutritive part 
was regularly assimilated into his spiritual structure, 
and contributed to increase both the force and ful- 
ness of his spiritual manhood. For this youth was 
thoughtful as well as observant ; his discernment was 
discriminative ; and what of interesting he read, it 
was a necessity for him to fuse at once into the forms 
of his own fancy and stamp with the impress of 
his own seal. Nor was reading the only medium 
through which he acquired a knowledge of the outer 
world ; he looked and listened as greedily as he read, 
and absorbed wholesome nutriment by all his senses, 
each one of which was, as it has remained, as open 
and active as another. His meditative faculty was 
almost as early awakened into as vigorous activity as 
his perceptive, and he had hardly passed his twelfth 
year, when, by dint thereof, he already caught a 
glimpse of the master-idea of every meditative mind, 
the capacity for entertaining which marks the differ- 
ence between a man who can think and a man who 
cannot ; the conviction, to wit, that what you see, as, 
for instance, the brook flowing and gurgling past 
the cottage door, is not a thing of to-day, or even 
yesterday only, but of Eternity, and thus a symbol, 
as he was destined erelong to discover, of the All, 
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which is ever in flux, and never seen except in spots 
which are ever the "centre of immensities/' and in 
moments which are ever the " conflux of eternities." 

The parish schoolmaster did very little for the 
ardent, precocious youth, except discover, let us 
hope, that " he could do little, and pronounce him a 
genius fit for the learned professions." Accordingly 
we find him as early as his eleventh year removed 
from under the parental roof and entered a pupil in 
Annan Academy. Here he first came into rude 
collision with the big outer world ; and his early 
experiences of this, though not without sunny 
tracks, which lingered still in the memory, were 
mostly painful, and often tearful, " stagnating 
here and there into sour marshes of discontent." 
Added to a sense of loneliness and the absence of 
sympathy, so essential to the fostering of young 
vigorous life, his most bitter experience was the 
discovery that in the outside world each one was 
smitten with the vain, essentially weak, desire to 
outshine, outbid, outdo, and even oust his fellow; 
that outside the family, vulgar ambition and malig- 
nant envy might be seen impregnating with their 
deadly virus all the ulterior ramifications of social 
life.^ " Here," he says in " Sartor," " I was among 

^ Why should this experience take its rise, of all places, at a 
school ? Can nothing be done to introduce here something of the soft 
harmony of family life ? Is it not possible to teach children as we train 
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strangers, harshly, at best indifferently, disposed to- 
wards me. The young heart felt, for the first time, 
quite orphaned and alone." His very schoolfellows 
persecuted him, " in obedience to the impulse of rude 
Nature, which bids the deerherd fall upon any 
stricken hart, the duck-flock put to death any 
broken-winged brother or sister, and on all hands 
the strong tyrannise over the weak." 

One memory of a specially "sunny" cast there 
is, which dimly dates back to those early days, and 
which, for long years after, all but overshone the 
otherwise ungrateful recollection of them, — of a 
friendship which, though tragically cut short by 
death, was one of the purest and truest it was ever 
given to Carlyle, or perhaps man, to experience, and 
the decease of which called forth from the survivor 
one of the most nobly tender and touching lamenta- 
tions that was ever penned. This friend was the 
erelong celebrated Scottish preacher Edward Irving, 
who, taken all in all, was the most distinguished, or 
notable anyhow, of his class perhaps that this or 
the sister country has yet produced. The connection 
was loosely begun in the summer of 1809, when 

choirs and drill regiments? Must we thus early inoculate them with the 
spirit of rivalry, which is the very bane of life ? An answer that would 
be workable were an invention second only to that of the Christian 
religion itself. It would necessitate as great a change in our views of 
education as Christianity does in our views of life. Goethe's '^ Wilhelm 
Meister" suggests ideas on this head. 
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Carlyle was but a boy of fourteen and Irving his 
senior by two years; and after it took definite shape in 
college years, it continued, stainless and undimmed, 
not with decrease, but rather increase of affection, the 
more the aims and relationships of the one diverged 
from those of the other,^ till in December 1834, "the 
noble-minded, misguided," his strong life exhausted 
and all but wasted, "had nothing left to do but 
die, . . • had to sink," says his friend, " over-wearied, 
as at nightfall, when it was yet but the mid-season 
of day." He was " a man of antique, heroic nature, 
with a large heart, with its large bounty, where 
wretchedness found solacement, and they that were 
wandering in darkness the light as of a home; so 
loving, full of hope, simple-hearted, making all 
that approached him his. . . . Chivalry, adventurous 
field-life of the old Border, and a far nobler sort than 
that, ran in his blood. There was in him a courage, 
dauntless^ not pugnacious, hardly fierce, by no 
possibility ferocious; as of the generous war-horse, 

^ ** There never was," says Carlyle in his ** Reminiscences," ** while 
we both lived, any cloud or grudge between us, or an interruption of our 
feelings for a day or an hour. He was sanguine and diffusive, I biliary 
and intense — * far too sarcastic for a young man.* " One trait Carlyle 
mentions of Irving, which is very characteristic. When two or three of 
them went out boating together, he preferred, it was noticed, the post of 
steersman to that of pulling an oar. It is the weakness of ecclesiastics, 
Rusk in alleges : they have a constant itch for the helm, when their 
proper place, as iviaKoroi, ''overseers," is the lookout. It is not 
"reason," however, "they should leave the word of God and serve 
tables " — or pull oars. 
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gentle in its strength, and that laughs at the shak- 
ing of the spear." In 1822, at the age of thirty, bodily 
and spiritually he was perhaps the most athletic man 
in the British Islands. "Scotland sent him forth a 
Herculean man ; our mad Babylon wore him and 
wasted him, with all her engines ; and it took her 
twelve years. . . . But for Irving," says Carlyle, 
"I had never known what the communion of man 
with man means. His was the freest, brotherliest, 
bravest human soul mine ever came into contact 
with. I call him, on the whole, the best man I 
have. ever, after trial enough, found in this world, 
or now hope to find. . . . Adieu ! .thou first friend ; 
adieu ! while this confused Twilight of Existence lasts ! 
Might we meet where Twilight has become Day ! " 

Carlyle was, origii^ally intended by his parents for 
the Church, and with this view he was sent in the 
session of 1809-10 to study philosophy and the rest 
of it at our metropolitan University. Carlyle's most 
constant companion during those college years was 
Irving. The lodgings he occupied were in a humble 
quarter of the city, where he lived no doubt in frugal, 
Spartan fashion, with his larder replenished from 
time to time by remittances of meal, cheese, and 
butter, eggs, and bacon, packed up for " our Thomas " 
by the hands of the good mother, and despatched by 
favour of the district carrier. If we omit the friend- 
ship referred to, and one or two more, Edinburgh, 
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except by its libraries (the Advocates' in par- 
ticular), and as the focus of Scottish memories, dear 
to him from his cradle, appears, from narrowness on 
the one hand and scepticism on the other, to have con- 
tributed next to nothing towards the true illumina- 
tion and development of his spiritual nature ; nor 
was the University by its professors of much more 
account in this regard than the parish, school and 
Annan Academy. Greek and Latin, and what might 
lie in the study of them, he learned, as we have 
all to do, pretty much without a master ; while as 
for philosophy, which ought to have unfolded the 
nature and unveiled the divinity of truth and virtue, 
or being and well-being, it was all a wearisome, 
heartless, empty jangle and wrangle in the outer 
court of the Gentiles, or, as it were, in the streets 
and closes of the city ; not as to what these things 
were, and how noble, which, instead of being a 
question for the streets, is a sacred meditation for 
the Holy of Holies, but whether they so much as 
existed, or were not rather a mere illusion of the 
senses — an invention to conjure by of crafty, hungry, 
unworshipful people in high places. "Truth and 
virtue? Stuff and nonsense!" Hume had in effect 
exclaimed ; and the better, or, as some think, the 
weaker, sort who occupied the University chairs,^ 

^ The only one of these, now retired, of whom Carlyle afterwards 
speaks with reverence is Dugald Stewart. But **even his writings are 
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and whose duty it was to make answer, could, in 
their extreme embarrassment, appeal, by way of 
rejoinder, to nothing higher than the cut-and-ready 
sense of the multitude, or, if they speculated at all, 
seemed as men by a draw-well, pull-pulling away at 
an endless rope, for never with all their efforts could 
they "bring even the bucket within sight of the 
surface." In this decadence of the philosophy of 
wisdom, and dearth, from unbelief, of all wise teach- 
ing in the matter of life, it is nothing surprising that 
the young Carlyle, who felt he was here not to 
debate about living but to live, should have turned 
away in silent disgust from all philosophical people, 
and taken to ransack the libraries rather, if by any 
means he might descry tidings of the old upper and 
nether firmaments again, and the ancient heavenly 
waymarks ; or at the most have resigned himself to 
mathematical study, as, however void of inspiration 
for life, by no means lacking in the master quality of 
certitude. Mathematics, accordingly, he did study 
with a will, and by the end of a session or two was 
already ahead of his professor, who, however, as the 
desponding student, by purchase and perusal of 



not a philosophy, only a making ready for one. He does not enter 
on the field to till it; he only encompasses it with fences, invites 
cultivators and drives away intruders : often (fallen on evil days) he is 
reduced to long arguments with the passers-by to prove it w a field, — 
that this so highly prized domain of his, is, in truth, soil and substance, 
not clouds and shadow." 
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Newton's "Principia," soon discovered, was, despite 
his sounding reputation, only a tyro at the best in 
the science he had himself elected, and of which he 
was the publicly appointed teacher, 

Carlyle prosecuted his studies for the Church so far 
as to have entered his name for a session or two at 
the Divinity Hall, and to have delivered one or two 
of the prescribed trial discourses ; ^ but the theology 
he was taught no more suited his taste than the 
philosophy with which it was tinctured; and he 
soon, about 1819, it appears, struck with more or less 
decision into the career of letters. He was at this 
time a young man of four-and-twenty, of a high, 
severe, earnest moral nature, intolerant of everything 
mean or frivolous, and with a genius of such origin- 
ality and force, and a mind enriched with such endless 
stores of subjected, serviceable knowledge, that he 
would have stamped, it is believed by some, his 
individuality much the same as it is on contemporary 
life and literature, had Germany, from "whence it is 
alleged he drew all his inspiration, been at the 
bottom of the sea. About this time, or earlier, how- 
ever, it was suggested to him, quite extraneously, 
I understand, that, whereas here and elsewhere 



^ He wrote two " exegeses/' or discussions in Latin, on the question 
Num detur religio naturalis f — *' Does Nature witness to God? " and a 
sermon on the text, ''Before I was afflicted," &c., "a weak, flowery, 
and sentimental piece." 
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questions of truth and virtue were reduced very 
much to considerations and calculations of what 
would pay and what would not, he would find there 
a body of thinkers consecrated to purely abstract 
science; science, that is, abstracted from all compu- 
tation of profit and loss, and who judged of man and 
his affairs by another and loftier standard than the 
ordinary, such as was current in the arena of political 
debate or the common market-place. On Germany 
and its literature, therefore, the young student con- 
centrated more and more of the intense study of his 
ardent mind ; and he soon satisfied himself, as he has 
since done every other thinking man in the island, 
that the thinkers of Germany were, as they remain, 
out of sight the foremost in Europe. 

One of these, in especial, recommended himself 
to him, as not only the greatest thinker, but the 
greatest man, the world has seen since Shakespeare 
left it, and who, being born in Frankfort on-the-Mayn 
ten years before Robert Burns, died in the small 
Duchy of Weimar the same year as Sir Walter 
Scott. ^This was the poet Goethe, spiritually and 
bodily the most perfectly formed, symmetrically 
proportioned, justly balanced, and completely cul- 
tivated man perhaps that ever lived, whose priceless 
value to Carlyle and the world lies in this, that in 
his philosophy and life there is found the union 
in one of what to smaller men appears entirely and 
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absolutely antagonistic, of utmost scientific scepti- 
cism with highest spiritual faith and worth. "He 
was filled full with the scepticism, bitterness, hollow- 
ness, and thousand-fold contradictions of his time, till 
his heart was like to break'; yet he subdued all this, 
rose victorious over this, and manifoldly, by word 
and act, showed others that came after how to do 
the like." This being so, can we wonder that 
Carlyle should have gone with such ardour into 
German studies, and begun his literary life by trans- 
lations from the German, and essay after essay to 
bring home to the intelligence and sympathies of 
his countrymen this till then unknown and un- 
dreamed-of storehouse of wisdom to modern men ? 
The cheering fact in regard to which is this, that 
these Germans, with perhaps the single exception of 
Goethe, were for most part men of average original 
endowment, and had become what they were in a 
spiritual point of view, Goethe not excepted, by 
courageous, valiant, free application of every faculty 
of head and heart, each in organic relation with 
the rest,^ to his own special industry — ^by bringing 

^ It is the rule in Germany, and an excellent one (how far respected 
in practice I know not), that before one can be recognised as an expert 
in any department, he must give proof of his familiarity with the whole 
discipline of which it is a branch ; and it was on the ground of the 
respect paid to this rule among others that, if I mistake not, Virchow 
argued some years ago against Renan for the superiority of the civilisa- 
tion of Germany over that of France, where, as in England too, men 
are licensed to professions who are in ignorance of the whole art or 
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to bear upon whatsoever occupied him, which was 
usually for life, the whole undivided strength of 
body and of soul. Goethe himself tells he had come 
by nothing in his sleep ; had realised nothing of the 
smallest value to himself or others, of which he could 
not, for the general benefit, render a full and true 
account; and Hegel, their last and greatest philo- 
sopher, the greatest,- by the best account, of all his 
class, makes it a ground-principle of his philosophy, 
that even the Absolute, or God, in His relation to 
things, exists in process from less to more, from 
lower to higher ; that even He, as spirit, is born of 
Himself in time by slow, graduated, cause-and-efFect, 
forthputtings of His omnipotence; and that never, 
therefore, can the spiritual in man at any time be the 
sudden flashing out of thought, full-formed, with only 
momentary pain and labour, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jove ; but that all in him, as in his Maker, 
is the slow elaboration, step by step, of necessary 
process, and everything of enduring value in the 
life of a man or a nation the fruit of long-tried, 
severely-tested fidelity to spiritual or moral law. 

Carlyle's literary life has been divided into three 
epochs.: the translation-period — from 1822 to 1827 ; 

science of which they form a part. These Germans master the whole of 
a study, and then devote themselves to a particular Each, That is an 
organisation without which no civilisation can long last ; and it is, if 
religiously respected, a factor of no small account in the civilisation of 
Germany. 
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the critic-period, from 1827 to 1834; and the period 
thereafter of original authorship, which may be said 
to have ended with the completion of his " History 
of Frederick the Great." 

I. Carlyle's translations from the German were 
mostly, if not all, executed in our own city, and 
one of them, that of Goethe's "Wilhelm Meister," 
was published in 1824 by Oliver and Boyd. This 
last effort was patronisingly welcomed by a critic 
of the day in Blackwood, and the translator spoken 
of as "a young gentleman in the city, from whom, 
as already master at once of German and English, 
the literature of the country had much to hope 1 " 
The aim of Goethe in this work — which, as it was not 
his, but a higher's, must have dawned only gradually 
upon himself — cannot be formulated in a sentence, 
nor shall we make the attempt. Enough to say, 
that in it the hero is represented as led, in spite of 
himself, to the realisation of an ideal very different 
from that with which he started, and that here 
Goethe undertakes to emblem and foreshadow what 
are the principles and methods of a wise human 
education, the very alphabet of which, as sketched 
here, has not yet been apprehended, far less accepted 
and acted upon, by even our most advanced educa- 
tors; while such is its spiritual significance, that 
Carlyle is still of opinion, after above forty years 
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of all but revolutionary change, speculative and 
social, have come and gone, that it is, as he told the 
students of Edinburgh University the other day, " one 
of the most beautiful books Goethe ever wrote ; full of 
meek wisdom, of intellect and piety, the most remark- 
able bit of writing I have known to be executed in 
these last centuries. I have often said," he told us, 
" there are some ten pages of that which, if ambition 
had been my only rule, I would rather have written, 
been able to write, than have written all the books 
that have appeared since I came into the world. 
Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there." ^ 

It was his thirtieth year before, as became a man 
of sense, Carlyle married ; and the lady he was 
united to, who was every way worthy to be the 
confidante of his counsels and the sharer of his 
fortune, continued to be "the light of his life," and, 
as it were, his right arm, for the long period of forty- 
one years. She was a lineal descendant of John 
Knox, the only child of a physician in Haddington, 
who, the more that he would thereby have his 

^ Carlyle records in his ** Reminiscences " how Irving, who **did not 
much know Goethe, but had generally a dislike to him as a kind of 
heathen ungodly person and idle singer, who had considerably seduced 
meixovci the right path, as one sin," did nevertheless read *' Wilhelm 
Meister's Travels," and said one day to his (Carlyle's) brother, ** Very 
curious ! in this German poet there are some pages about Christ and 
the Christian religion, which, as I study and re-study them, have more 
sense about that matter than I have found in all the theologians I have 
ever read." 
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revenge on Nature for having disappointed him of 
a son, not unwillingly assented to her request to be 
educated as a boy, and had the good fortune to 
secure a tutor for her in the person of Edward 
Irving. Warm, nay, passionate as a lover's,^ was 
the affection Irving cherished for his gentle pupil, 
as well as diligent and unwearied the assiduity 
with which he inoculated her soul with all kinds of 
wise knowledge ; and tender and trustful and deep 
was the admiration with which she regarded her 
young enthusiastic instructor; but the tables were 
turned when by and by Carlyle appeared upon the 
scene, and Irving had to be content, as, like John, 
but a friend of the bridegroom, to pale in her regard 
before the surpassing attractions of his friend ,and 
rival ; although a wiseacre of an uncle of the lady, 
an Edinburgh lawyer forsooth, who boastfully piqued 
himself in having the finest pair of horses and the 
handsomest wife in the city, decisively announced 
himself of a different opinion from his niece, having, 
when challenged to express it, indignantly spurned 
him as "An Annandale lout with the speech of 
the Ecclefechan carrier." Carlyle, on his marriage 
with this lady, first set up house in Comely Bank, to 
the north-west there, beyond Stockbridge, on the 



1 We now know this as a fact. He was already engaged to another, 
and sought release ; but was threatened with " ruin" if he did not keep 
to his "bond." 
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suburbs of our city ; and here the worthy pair resided 
till 1827, when they removed their establishment 
to Craigenputtoch, a .small domain -in Dunscore 
parish, Dumfriesshire, and which had belonged origin- 
ally to Mrs. Carlyle's father. 

II. Carlyle's removal thither dates the commence- 
ment of the critic-period of his literary life, and 
here were written, as contributions to the Edinburgh 
and other reviews, nearly all those remarkable com- 
positions, collected now into several volumes, and 
called by himself '* Miscellaneous Essays ; " and here, 
too, was conceived and put together within a few 
brief months, it appears,^ that first and finished 
utterance of his on the philosophy of life, which we 
have already referred to, " Sartor Resartus." " Our 
residence," he says in a letter to Goethe of date 
2Sth September 1828, "is fifteen miles to the north- 
west of Dumfries, amid the granite hills and black 
morasses which stretch westward through Galloway, 
almost to the Irish Sea. In this wilderness of 
heath and rock, our estate stands forth a green 
oasis, a track of ploughed, partly enclosed and 
planted ground, where corn ripens and trees afibrd 
a shade, though surrounded by seamews and rough- 
woolled sheep. Here, with no small effort, have we 
built and furnished a neat, substantial dwelling ; 

^ Between January and August 1830. 
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here, in the absence of professional or other office, 
we live to cultivate literature according to our 
strength, and in our own peculiar way. We wish a 
joyful growth to the roses and flowers of our garden ; 
we hope for health and peaceful thoughts to further 
our aims. The roses, indeed, are still in part to be 
planted, but they blossom already in anticipation. 
Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the 
mountain air are the best medicines for weak nerves. 
This daily exercise, to which I am much devoted, 
is my only recreation ; for this is the loneliest nook 
in Great Britain, six miles removed from any likely 
to visit me. ... I came here ^ solely to simplify my 
way of life and secure the independence through 
which I could be enabled to remain true to myself. 
Yet I have piled upon the table of my little 
library a whole cartload of French, German, Ameri- 
can, and English journals — ^whatever may be their 
worth ; and I can descry the hill, once encamped on 
by Agricola and his Romans, at the foot of which 
I was born, and where both father and mother still 
live to love me." 

It was in this solitude that Carlyle, before the date 
of this letter, wrote for the Edinburgh his world- 



^ " It is certain that for living and thinking in, I have never since 
found in the world a place so favourable. . . . How blessed might poor 
mortals be in the straitest circumstances, if only their wisdom and fidelity 
to Heaven and to one another were adequately great 1 '* — Reminiscences, 
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famous essay on Burns — an essay which remains 
to this hour by far the most loving and just esti- 
mate of the poet and his poetry which has yet been 
conceived in this or any other land. Indeed, his 
verdict is as good as final, for he brings to the judg- 
ment eternally valid principles ; and all that has 
since been wisely said or sung on the subject is only 
an echo, more or less feeble and faltering, of what is 
once for all decisively written down here. "Burns* 
genius," he says, " shone as the sun through a tropical 
tornado, and the pale Shadow of Death eclipsed it at 
noon. It was never seen in clear azure splendour, 
enlightening the world ; but some beams from it did 
by fits pierce through ; and it tinted those clouds " 
Ctornado-clouds of passion, he means) "with rainbow 
and orient colours, into a glory and stern grandeur, 
which men silently gazed on with wonder and tears / 
.... For his," he adds by and by, " is a true Poet- 
soul ; it needs but to be struck " (that is, moved in 
anyway), "and the sound it yields shall be music. . . . 
The rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in 
any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, 
in the smoke and soil of a too harsh reality, are still 
lovely to him. Poverty is indeed his companion, 
but Love also and Courage ; the simple feelings, the 
worth, the nobleness, that dwell under the straw-roof, 
are dear and venerable to his heart ; and thus over 
the lowest provinces of man's existence he pours 
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the glory of his own soul ; and they rise in shadow 
and sunshine, softened and brightened into a beauty 
which other eyes discern not in the highest. . . . And 
so did our peasant show himself among us, *a soul 
like an iEolian harp, in whose strings the vulgar 
wind, as it passed through them, changed itself into 
articulate melody/ And this was he for whom the 
world found no fitter business than quarrelling with 
smugglers and gauging ale-barrels! In such toils 
was that mighty Spirit sorrowfully wasted, and a 
hundred years may pass on before another such is 
given us to waste." Of Burns* songs Carlyle says: 
** We reckon them by far the best Britain has pro- 
duced. They do not affect to be set to music, but 
actually and in themselves are music ; they have re- 
ceived their life and fashioned themselves together 
in the medium of harmony, as Venus rose from the 
bosom of the sea. . . They are sung in fitful gushes, 
in glowing tints, in fantastic breaks, in warblings^ not 
of the voice only, but the whole mind. There have 
been no such songs since the little careless catches, 
and, as it were, drops of song, which Shakespeare 
has here and there sprinkled over his plays. He 
has found in his songs a tone and words for every 
mood of man's heart ; and it will seem small praise 
if we rank him as the first of all song- writers ; for 
we do not know where to find one worthy of being 
second to him. Among the millions that speak a 
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British language, in hut and in hall, as the heart 
unfolds itself in many-coloured joy and woe of 
existence, the name, the voice of that joy and that 
woe is the name and the voice which Burns has 
given them. Perhaps no British man has so deeply 
affected the thoughts and feelings of so many men 
as this solitary and altogether private individual, 
with means apparently the humblest." 

And Burns himself, Carlyle frankly admits, was 
a sorrowful failure, and the reason was twofold ; he 
wanted, he alleges, a steady, thoroughgoing religious 
principle of action and a single aim in life. In other 
words,he never knew that he had a callingand election, 
far less set himself with a purpose to make them sure. 
He was all his days a youth, and never attained the 
stature of a clear, determinate, and determined man. 
The wedge of his life, had it been sharp and single, 
would have rent rocks, but being, as it happened, 
double, it was bruised in pieces, and could rend 
nothing. And yet Carlyle pleads for Burns here 
before he parts with him, and his pleading is in sub- 
stance this : — Your ship comes into port with shrouds 
and tackle ^damaged, and the pilot is arraigned; but 
the extent of his culpability depends on this : Has 
the voyage been round the world or only the Bell- 
Rock ? Burns' divergence from the right must be 
determined by relation to the sweep of his own vast 
orbit, that is, the range of his sensibilities and the 
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Titanic force of his passions, which brought him 
under the sway of temptations that weaker men 
are either unsusceptible of or dare not face. 

Carlyle's other essays — with the exception of one 
on " German Literature," another on " The Signs of 
the Times," and a third entitled "Characteristics," 
the perusal of which last has been for many a 
thinking man in these, days a moment in his life 
never to be foi^otten — are all of a biographic nature, 
for biography, especially that of great men, is viewed 
by him as world-historical ; and they include essays 
on, — of Germans, Goethe, Schiller, Richter, and 
Novalis; of Frenchmen, Mirabeau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot 5 and of home celebrities, besides Burns, 
Samuel Johnson, Walter Scott, and Ebenezer Elliot, 
on all of whom, as men whose lives epitomise and 
summarise whole epochs, he has written with more 
insight and wisdom than any other man before or 
since. Carlyle's estimate of Scott is as just as his 
verdict on Burns, and it hardly needs that anything 
more of a critical nature in regard to him should 
be printed, or even penned ; for here too the judg- 
ment is at once full and final. Fain would we give 
you an inkling of this critique, as of the other, but 
time and space alike enforce compression. Enough 
to say that Scott, while recognised as genuine, hearty, 
and above all healthy in every sense, is, in his 
regard, a far inferior style of man to Burns, wholly 
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worldly in his life and his ambitions ; unspiritual and 
unbelieving, and yet not disbelieving ; good-naturedly 
domesticating himself in the actual, though, but the 
hollow formal ; incapable of seeing, still more of serv- 
ing, a great idea, the inspiration of which is the fire 
which at once consumes and creates worlds, and 
without which nothing great exists and nothing 
great is accomplished. His one ambition was to 
live on easy terms with mankind as he found them ; 
he was a Tory, therefore, to the backbone ; and when, 
as sorrowfully happened, his worldly relationships 
fell awry, he toiled as never man did before, and 
as for very life, to mend and readjust them, till 
his strong life-sinews began to crack, and he died 
broken-hearted. 

" It is a tragedy," remarks Carlyle, " as all life is ; 
one proof more that Fortune stands on a restless 
globe; that ambition, literary, warlike, political, 
pecuniary, never profited any man." And yet to- 
wards Scott, as towards Burns, Carlyle's heart is 
aglow with all the warmth of a genuine affection, 
and it is thus he winds up the essay in which he 
records his estimate of Scott's worth : " It can be 
said of him, when he departed, he took a man's life 
along with him. No sounder piece of British man- 
hood was put together in that eighteenth century 
of time. Alas ! his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy 
honesty, sagacity, and goodness, when we saw it 
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latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn 
with care, the joy all fled from it, ploughed deep 
with labour and sorrow. We shall never forget 
it ; we shall never see it again^ Adieu ! Sir Walter, 
pride of all Scotchmen, take our proud and sad 
farewell." 

And what shall we say of "Sartor Resartus," 
that strange medley and masquerade of wild, sly, 
suspicious- seeming, semi-humorous, semi- sarcastic 
fantasticalities, so foreign yet so familiar — instinct 
now with the shrill mockery of demons, now with 
tender melting pity as of a mother, and now with the 
sacred ire and scorn of the immortal gods. It is a 
book in many respects unparalleled in literature, and 
for spiritual significance and worth the most remark- 
able that has been written in the present time. We 
might easily speak of it, and with intelligence, for 
hours, and be fated in the end to feel that we had 
been all the while busied with mere superficialities, 
and had nowhere either caught up the heart of the 
matter or given the faintest idea of its singular 
wealth. It cannot be required of us, therefore, to 
do more than indicate, in a sentence, its general 
interest ; and this we shall perhaps best do by refer- 
ence to the title given it, in his own cunning way, 
by the author himself. "Sartor Resartus"^ is the 

1 Lit. **The Tailor Re-taUored." 
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tailor who has gone dilapidated for long, with a re- 
spectable new suit, in anticipation at Idast, on his 
back again; like the rest, of his own designing 
and manufacture; and this tailor is man, whose old- 
world notions and habits, viewed as vestures, are 
to a great extent worn out, and no longer wearable, 
silently and secretly under the old fashioning new, 
such as shall fit the new light given him to go by 
and the new work given him to do : habiliments — 
spiritual and social habits, that is — which shall be his, 
as truly as his natural skin, and in which he may 
stand revealed and live in fellowship as a spirit with 
his like. Man, he insists, is definable as an animal 
that wears clothes ; and as his old garments do 
not suit, it IS requisite he should weave and put 
together what will. Nevertheless Carlyle is in this 
quite as little of a Radical as a Tory ; ^ for whereas 
your Radical would reject all old vestures, modes, 
and institutions as only worthless, and your Tory 
would fight for them as alone of worth, the past is 
to him as sacred as the present, and // is only by 
fidelity to it that the present is a present^ and entitled. 



^ Radicalism of the reddest republican type, for it is uttered in Teufeh 
as well as in Gottes Namen^ he seems at one time to have taken to with 
enthusiasm ; but what mainly induces him at length to edit ** The Life 
and Opinions of Herr Diogenes Teufelsdrockh " is, he tells us, **the 
affection he has for the institutions of his ancestors," and the hope that 
the publication in question might prove ^* no despicable pile, or flood- 
gate, in the logical wear/* 
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poetic mind to detect in the substantial outcome long 
after. For he believes that no man, least of all an 
original man, ever comprehends the spirit that inspires 
him, still less is able to render account of himself 
and doings such as even the generation following 
shall accept for final : to do this it requires time and 
distance, and a different eye from his, stationed too 
at the point where the era he inaugurated is already 
passing away into another; and all true history 
must be written and read by reference not so much 
to what in it was doomed and has fallen dead, as 
to what, whether for ever or not, still lives, and is 
as such the link which unites past and future, the 
bridge which spans the gulf between the known 
and the unknown world. The men who have made 
the world what it is, and whose lives are the staple 
commodity of history, are nothing, and to be treated 
as nothing, except in so far as they are the ministers 
or organs of a vitally practicable idea ; for what of 
that was true amounts very much to what has in 
the long-run proved to be workable. Hence the 
historian can tell better the meaning of history by 
wise regard to what of it still lives and blooms 
above-ground, than by any amount of painful poring 
over dim musty records, or by application of mere 
inventive genius, with an eye to the picturesque 
and romantic, to restore and rehabilitate what has 
vanished from the world ; and it is, in the entirely 
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sensible and supreme regard to the done and doable, 
and to what helps and hinders this, that Carlyle's 
distinctive merit as a writer of history lies.^ 

His chief historical works are : — " The French 
Revolution," a history in three volumes ; '^ " Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches," with elucidations, 
in four ; and the " History of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
called Frederick the Great," in six. And these three 
works, I venture to say, contain nearly all that is worth 
knowing in regard to the history of Europe for the 
last 300 years. Besides these he has also, within the 
same period, edited six lectures delivered by him 
on " Heroes and Hero-Worship" in 1840; and written, 
in addition to the " Life of Sterling," three significant 
volumes on the social condition of England, entitled 
respectively, " Chartism," " Past and Present," and the 
" Latter-Day Pamphlets," ^ all of which are. instinct 

1 Nature is umpire here, and Nature is just. Her criticism is 
without appeal. Only we must not misjudge her verdict. There are 
things which should be done, and which cannot be done, not because 
they are impossible in nature, but because they are impossible to us. 
With honesty, and not with dishonesty, these may, as we trust they 
will, be done. Meanwhile Nature says, ** Not ycm;" to which Christ 
answers, ** Yes indeed, if ye become as little children." 

^ When he had just finished it, he said to his wife, ** What they will 
do with this book, none knows ; but they have not had, for a two 
hundred years, any book that came more truly from a man's very 
heart. " — Reminiscences, 

^ They ** unpleasantly astonished everybody, set the world upon the 
strangest suppositions (*Carlyle got deep into whisky,' said some), 
ruined my * reputation ' (according to the friendliest voices, and in 
effect divided me altogether from the mob of * Progress-of-the-species ' 
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with the rarest practical insight and sagacity, and 
constitute unitedly a perfect repertory of wisdom 
bearing on all that is radical and vital to any just, 
social relationship of man to man. On each of these, 
as on " Sartor," we might write whole reams of 
approving criticism, but on none is there space now 
left to say a solitary word. 

Carlyle is now a man of seventy-five, and his 
health is such, moreover, that we may regard his 
work as a man of letters sealed and done. Never- 
theless, what he has written is seminal, and des- 
tined, we hope, to leaven and elevate and bless the 
coming ages. From him more than from any 
other of her sons will his country one day reap a 
rich harvest of honour; and we confidently believe 
the time is not far distant when from cottage 
to hall no name shall be pronounced by Scotchmen 
with worthier pride than the name of Thomas 
Carlyle. His works fill forty volumes, and there 
is not a sentence contained in them that is not 
written with a lofty purpose and not instinct with 
the spirit of his lofty mind. Would you know 
them, I would recommend you to begin with his 
'* Essays" or his ** Lectures on Heroes," and there- 
after to proceed to " Sartor," which, if lovingly 
and trustfully studied, will introduce you to a 

and other vulgar), but were a great relief to my own conscience as a 
faithful citizen, and have been ever since." — Reminiscences, 
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philosophy of life worthy of the old sages and 
entirelj^ credible to modern men. A twelvemonth's, 
or two twelvemonths' reading, which I would 
suggest, in these volumes, involves indeed some 
labour, but in , the end you will find you have 
gained more than if you had laid waste whole 
libraries or taken degrees with honours at the 
University itself. If aught I have said shall 
induce any one to enrol as a student under this 
Master, I shall feel I have not lectured, and you 
have not listened, altogether in vain. 
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